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Historical Semantics: A Discussion of 


the Recent Work of Richard McKeon 


by Robert F. Harvanek, S.J. 


HERE IS NO disagreeing with the comment of Richard 

McKeon in his address to the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association at its 1954 Convention that, “ The diversity 
of philosophy and the lack of communication among philosophers 
is one of the philosophical problems of our time.” * This is not 
to say that this problem is something entirely new in our time. 
On the contrary, it might very well be argued that it has been 
one of the principal invigorating problems of all the major 
periods of philosophical activity. Greek philosophy was con- 
stantly stimulated by the challenge of the two traditions of 
Ionian and Italian philosophy; and the golden age of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle seems to have received its major impetus 
from the effort to build a counter-force to the cultural and 


*“ Contemporary French Philosophy,” Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVIII (1954) p. 36. In regard to my 
bibliography, I wish to acknowledge immediately that most of the periodi 
cal literature was conveniently made available to me through the courtesy 
of Professor McKeon himself. Without his kindness I would not have been 
able to obtain some of his essays and articles, and others would have been 
gathered with difficulty. 
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philosophical relativism of the Sophists. The decadence of 
Greek philosophy was very much bound up with the sceptical 
discouragement resulting from the diversity of philosophies and 
philosophical schools. In the middle ages it was the challenge 
of Arabian philosophy and the consequent debate between the 
Augustinians and the Aristotelians which generated much of the 
philosophical energy of the Thirteenth Century. 

It might be said that it is the vision of “ one world” which 
forms the special focus for the peculiar problem of our time. 
But even this must be qualified. There surely have been times 
in the past when the consciousness of peoples flashed out beyond 
the confines of their own territory to gather in visions of the 
unity or unification of the known world. Our western world 
alone has known the universalisms of the Greek expansion 
climaxing in Alexander’s brief empire, the domination of the 
Romans from India to Africa to Britain, the mission to “ all 
peoples” of Christianity, the discovery of the East in the 
Crusades, and the discovery of the Globe in the age of explora- 
tion. Colonization, conquest, commerce, conversion have all, 
each in its own way, raised the problem of the diversity of 
cultures, and consequently of “ philosophies,” and the relation 
between them, and this on a world-wide scale. 

There is no doubt, however, that the phenomenal technological 
advances, particularly in the modes of communication, of the first 
half of our century have brought the nations and peoples of the 
whole world into closer, more frequent, and more intimate 
relationship than ever before. Far off lands have become next 
door neighbors. But there are two circumstances in particular 
which give the problem of community between diverse cultures 
and peoples a special urgency and a special difficulty. The 
special urgency derives from the general fear and anxiety at 
the real possibility and constant threat of a modern war between 
the Communist countries dominated by Russia, and the free 
world led, if it is led, by the United States. Each of the prin- 
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cipals is territorially involved in both eastern and western 
hemispheres, and the peoples of both the eastern and western 
worlds are consequently of deep concern to both. The most 
apparent strength of the Communist world is its unity in 
philosophy and authority. The most apparent weakness, from 
the viewpoint of the struggle with Communism, of the free 
world is its disunity of philosophy and authority. 

The special difficulty of the free world grows out of this last 
point. The free world, by contrast with the totalitarianism of 
Communism, seems committed to a philosophy of democracy, 
and the concept of democracy is governed on the one hand by 
the concepts of self-determination and freedom, and on the other 
by the rejection of authority, or of order or form imposed from 
outside. The problem of democracy in this situation became 
very apparent at the beginning of the Nazi war when the Con- 
ferences of Science, Philosophy and Religion were inaugurated 
in this country. The initial hope was that the Conferences 
would produce a statement of a common and universally ac- 
cepted philosophy of democracy which could be presented to 
the world as a banner around which to rally against the attack 
of totalitarianism. Disillusionment came quickly and it was 
revealed, to the surprise of most and the chagrin of all, that there 
is no common philosophy of democracy in America. Whatever 
practical political unity we possess is not the expression of an 
explicit and avowed theoretical unity. 

The post-war establishment of the United Nations and the 
creation of UNESCO transferred the discussion to a higher 
and broader plane, and now involved nations and cultures rather 
than parties and individuals. The purpose of UNESCO was 
specifically to work towards the harmony and communication on 
the cultural level which seemed to be necessary to achieve an 
effective and lasting harmony on the political level. As McKeon 
reports, there was at least one point of agreement and unity 
between all the participating members—all were committed to 
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democracy as a political and social ideal.* Presumably this 
included the Communist members of the UN, and one immedi- 
ately concludes that this unity and agreement was largely verbal. 

The effort to write a common philosophy of democracy ran 
into the same quick discouragement here as it had in the case 
of the Conferences. There was no reasonable or unreasonable 
hope, now or ever, of arriving at theoretical agreement. The 
UNESCO committee decided to turn away from the pursuit 
of theoretical unity and attempt to draw up a list of de facto 
human rights which all were coneerned to obtain for their people 
and to see realized in the world. The result of this maneuver 
came as something of a surprise to the participants—agreement 
here was amazingly easy and complete.* 

The question then naturally raised itself whether it was 
possible to admit divergent and even contrary and contradictory 
philosophical justification of these rights as either a state of 
affairs, or perhaps even a theoretically justifiable human situ- 
ation, and nevertheless to settle upon a common list of rights 
as goals and a common course of action as the means of obtaining 
those goals. 

This, at any rate, became the problem as McKeon saw it,‘ 


*“ Yet the unanimity which appears in the statements of aims is an 
impressive fact. For the first time in the history of the world, no doctrines 
are advanced as anti-democratic. The accusation of anti-democratic action 
or attitude is frequently directed against others, but practical politicians 
and political theorists agree in stressing the democratic element in the 
institutions they defend and the theories they advocate.” Quoted in 
“ Foundations of World Organization,” from the Report of the Committee 
of Baperts, May 3-7, 1949, p. 326. This essay gives an account of the history 
of the UNESCO program. A report and commentary on a conference held 
under Catholic auspices, in which McKeon took part, is given by D. E. 
Salmon, “ Philosophers on World Cooperation,” Taz New Scno.asticisu 
XXI (1947) 284-302. 

*“ Knowledge and World Organization,” Foundations of World Organ- 
ization, ed. L. Bryson et al. (New York, 1952). 

*MeKeon reports this as the view of the Committee of Experts, which 
he endorses: “They (the Committee of Experts) concluded therefore that 
the philosophic problem involved in a declaration of human rights is not 
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and he thought he also saw how a solution could be possible. 
He has, accordingly, set himself to the task of developing and 
elucidating a theory of the relation of philosophies to each other 
and to action which would allow UNESCO to continue its work 
without first agreeing upon a common theoretical philosophy. 
Obviously, one of the initial difficulties in so separating theory 
from action that theory is considered extrinsic is that action, if 
it is to be common, must be discussed in common terms, and 
terms inevitably show their parentage in theory. It must be 
made possible therefore for the members in the discussion to be 
able to understand and interpret the meanings of terms and 
statements in the context of the special theory of the user. In 
other words, a kind of grammar of meanings must be prepared 
to enable people to understand each other even though their 
philosophies are different. The meanings determined, the philo- 
sophical disputes can be postponed for later discussion, and the 
work of determining the course of action can go forward. 
McKeon feels that he has discovered such a grammar of mean- 
ings, which he considers to be the product of a special discipline 
called “ historical semantics,” and he has spent a good deal of 
time and effort in recent years in putting his theory before the 
public. It might be worth while, as Socrates would say, to give 


to achieve doctrinal consensus but rather to achieve agreeinent concerning 
rights, and also concerning action in the realization and defense of rights, 
which may be justified on highly divergent doctrinal grounds, “ Philosophic 
Differences and the Issues of Freedom,” Hthics, LXI (1951), p. 106. In 
“The Philosophic Bases and Material Circumstances of the Rights of 
Man,” Ethics, LVIII (1948), p. 183, he puts the problem this way: 
“One of the fundamental issues of our times is to be found in the 
opposition of two assumptions, made implicitly and explicitly in policies 
advocated for the determination of the relations of the nations of the world. 
On the one hand, it is assumed that there are several basic ileologies, 
probably reducible to two, which are in necessary conflict and opposition 
and which are dividing, or will eventually divide, mankind into two 
worlds until one overcomes the other. On the other hand, it is assumed 
that means can be found by which men of different basic convictions in 
philosophy, religion, political theory, and economic doctrine may co-operate 
to common ends in a single world of shared values.” 
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an account of this theory and to inquire whether the theory can 
give an account of itself.° 


The “ historical semantics ” of McKeon and the schematism 
of meanings he has evolved is not something which he has 
created simply to solve the special problem UNESCO brought 
to the fore. It is rather the proper fruit of his own personal 
philosophical reflection carried on, it would seem, without any 
intimation that some day the precise situation for its application 
would be given. In two personal essays,’ one of which gives the 
major stages of his intellectual history from his graduate days 
at Columbia to his recent work at the University of Chicago 
and with UNESCO, and the other of which recounts what he 
considers to be the basic insight of his philosophic inquiry, 
several features stand out. 

First of all, after originally projecting a career in engi- 
neering, he swung over to the humanities, showing a broad 
interest in art, music, and history, as well as language and 


literature, and, of course, philosophy. Philosophy at Columbia 


in the early twenties meant Woodbridge and Dewey. In recol- 
lection, the predominant influence Woodbridge had upon him 


‘ 


was to give him the conviction (or an “ assumption ” which he 


held “ tenaciously ”) that philosophers generally were engaged 
upon a serious enterprise and their philosophies were meaning- 
ful, so that “ what philosophers meant might be comparable or 


* Two other noteworthy attempts by American philosophers to correlate 
the different philosophies and cultures of the world have been made by 
F. Northrop, especially in The Meeting of East and West (New York, 
1946) and W. Sheldon, especially in God and Polarity: A Synthesis of 
Philosophy (New Haven, 1954). 

*“Richard McKeon” in Thirteen Americans: Their Spiritual Auto- 
biographies, edited by L. Finkelstein, published by the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, distributed by Harper, New York, n.d., 74- 
114, and “ A Philosopher Meditates on Discovery ” in Moments of Discovery, 
ed. R. M. Maclver, published by the Institute of Religious and Social 
Studies, distributed by Harper, New York, n.d., ch. X, 105-132. 
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even identical, despite differences in their modes of expres- 


sion.” " Dewey taught him 


to seek the significance of philosophic positions in the problems they 
were constructed to solve, to suspect distinctions and separations which 
remove the process of thinking from the experience in which they 
originated, and to relate the formulation of problems and the discovery 
of solutions to the cultural influences which determined the manner of 
their occurrence.*® 


His own first philosophical interest and enthusiasm was in the 
rationalist kind of philosophy of Spinoza and Descartes, and in 
accordance with that spirit he worked out a personal philosophy 
more systematic and satisfying than he has been able to achieve 


since. Three years of study in Paris gave him both an ex- 


perience of the differences and similarities of philosophy in 


France and America and opened up to him the sources and tradi- 
tions from which American philosophy was derived. Brunschvicg 
interested him in the importance of the historical develop- 
ments of concepts for the understanding of current problems 
and philosophical solutions. The pursuit of the backgrounds of 
Spinoza led him to the middle ages, and Gilson’s lectures gave 
him another experience in tracing “the basic patterns and 
unity of philosophic thought through the diversity of philosophic 
systems and expressions.” * The next step along the way of 
the search for sources finally led him to Plato and Aristotle, 
whom he studied with Robin. 

There is some indication that it was Robin who trained him 
to a concern for method, though surely Dewey must have had 
a large influence upon the pre-occupation with method which has 
characterized all of McKeon’s work in philosophy from begin- 
ning to end. In his first days of teaching at Columbia, his 
analytic courses were entitled “ Metaphysics and Science,” and 


Ibid., p. 83. 


* Ibid., p. 83. 
* Ibid., p. 87. 
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““ Metaphysics and Method.” The fruit of this early teaching 
was the conclusion that 


the starting point of philosophic discussion in our times must be the 
consideration of the vast diversity of analyses that have been made, and 
that are still being made, of problems which have a recognizable con- 
tinuity, despite changes, revolutions, and new discoveries.'® 


Aristotle, Spinoza and Dewey seem to him to be the three 
philosophers to whom he most frequently returned in his own 
reflection and study. 

In an essay on philosophical discovery McKeon relates his 
own personal moment of insight once more to the question of 
the diversity and continuity of philosophical problems and 
doctrines. Though the influence of Woodbridge and Dewey are 
again noted, he credits his insight to meditation upon two 
passages, one in Cicero and the other in Plato. In the De 
Finibus Cicero remarks that the disciples of Plato, Speusippus 
Aristotle, and Xenocrates, and their disciples, Polemon and 
Theophrastus, had developed and elaborated an adequate philo- 
sophy so that Zeno had no reason for departing from it. As 
McKeon read the passage in its general context, he understood 
it to be stating the thesis that 
all philosophies (except the Epicurean, which is, taken simply, false 
but which, insofar as it is not false, falls under the same thesis) are 


particular expressions of the same truth and that, insofar as they 
succeeded in expressing that truth, they differ only verbally.™ 


The passage in Plato is a remark of Socrates that “ the good 
may become bad,” which is what Simonides meant when he 
said “the good are sometimes good and sometimes bad.” * 
McKeon adapts and develops this into the re-statement: “ the 


Ibid., p. 88. 

**“ A Philosopher Meditates,” p. 114. The passage from the De Finibus 
is in Book IV, ii. 

** Plato, Protagoras 344d. 
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true is sometimes true and sometimes false.’ The meaning of 
this is that a statement that is true in one context can be made 
to be false by putting it in another, or interpreting it in terms of 
a different system of meanings; or it can be falsely applied, 
that is, to problems or situations for which it was not intended. 

This led to the recognition “ that there is a sense in which 
truth, though one, has no single expression and a sense in which 
truth, though changeless, is rendered false in the uses to which 
it is put.” ** A statement such as this is ambiguous and may be 


thought to suggest a fundamentally relativistic thesis. In fact, 


McKeon’s intention is the contrary. Relativism can indeed 


result from a consideration of the diversity of philosophies, and 
that, in a sense, is the first and intemperate reaction. McKeon 
sees two varieties of relativism.’* One kind of relativism rejects 
any universal principle of value and insists that each particular 
instance stand on its own merits and be decided solely in its 
own context. The other relativism despairs of the reasonable 
conversion of dissidents to its own point of view and resorts 
consequently to anti-intellectual methods, going to the extremes 
of violence and oppression, to achieve conformity. McKeon 
rejects both these relativisms. He argues that the differences 
in philosophies (in context, value-philosophies) cover two alter- 
native situations. Either the differences are differences only in 
expression, or the conflicts are real. In the first case there is 
real unity and harmony, but it cannot be perceived unless the 
differences of expression are analyzed and understood. In the 
second case, there is likewise no hope of arriving at agreement 
unless the meanings of the conflicting parties are known so that 
the issues can be isolated and the arguments made intelligible 
and effective. There is, McKeon maintains, one truth, but there 
is no single expression of that one truth, and any statement of 
that truth can be made to be false by misinterpretation and 


**“ A Philosopher Meditates,” p. 116. 
Tbid., pp. 116-117. 
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The all-important task therefore, if the one 
philosophy expressed in many diverse ways is to be recognized 
through the diversity, so that those who accept it can be conscious 
of their community and at peace, and those who do not can be 


misapplication.* 


shown what it really is so that they too can accept it, is to work 
out the different ways in which the same truth can be meant or 
defined.** Hence the science of semantics, and specifically of 
historical semantics, as McKeon has conceived and developed 
it.*” 


Ibid., p. 118. 

** McKeon returns to the statement of this view repeatedly. Cf. “ Richard 
McKeon,” pp. 113-114: “ Philosophie universality is easy to achieve by 
reducing all other views to the requirements and limits of one preferred 
creed and system, but it distorts the doctrines it refutes; and a similar easy 
and violent victory in imposing uniformity in political practices, with its 
consequences in suppression and hostility, is the only alternative to a 
political universality based on common understanding and on common 
values. True universality in intellectual, as well as in practical relations, 
depends on insight into the diversities of cultures, philosophies, and 
religions, and on acquaintance with the methods and consequences of 
science.” “ Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures,” Hthice, LX (1950), 
p. 258: “ Philosophy contributes to communication and cultural community 
in two ways, by philosophic disputation and conversion, which develops 
community by extending the number of adherents to the principles of a 
school, and by discovery of similarities of doctrines, purposes, and values in 
opposed principles with consequent common opposition to pseudo-philoso- 
phies, in support of common conceptions of man and life. The great 
philosophic problems of our times, when scientists, artists, and politicians 
are involved in philosophic issues, is to advance the methods by which the 
common values of diverse philosophic principles may be disclosed in con- 
trast to the principles which distort or threaten those values or the 
eclecticisms and syncretisms which confound and confuse them.” “ Phi- 
losophy and Freedom in the City of Man,” Ethics, LIX (1949), p. 161: “In 
the fundamental pluralism and relativity of cultures and philosophies, 
common meanings and universal criteria can be discovered by which com- 
mon solutions differently grounded in the principles of the divergent 
philosophies may be credited without abandoning the distinction between 
good and bad, right and wrong, true and false.” Cf. also Thought, Action 
and Passion (Chicago, 1954), p. 214. 

*" Besides the accounts in the two essays under discussion, the reader will 
find the fullest treatment of Historical Semantics in Freedom and History 
(New York, 1952) and “ Philosophy and Method,” The Journal of Philo- 
sophy, XLVIII (1951), pp. 653-682. 
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Historical semantics is not properly a philosophical discipline. 


It is rather pre-philosophical, a necessary preliminary to the 
pursuit of philosophy in itself. The analysis of the schematism 
of meanings is needed before one makes the deliberate and in- 
telligent choice of one of the schematisms and proceeds on his 
philosophic way within the limits of his choice. McKeon dis- 
tinguishes, therefore, historical semantics from philosophical 
semantics which is the development of a system of meanings 
within the context of one of the varieties of philosophy.”* For 
example, scholasticism has its own system of meanings, as 
distinguished from pragmatism. Philosophical semantics is the 
development of this scholastic system of meanings, and also, 
from this point of view, the evaluation, interpretation, and 
criticism of other philosophical systems. Historical semantics 
refrains from any such choice or commitment, and aims at 
analysing the forms or patterns of all systems from a reporter’s 
point of view. 

It is called “historical” precisely because it develops its 
schematism on the basis of the forms objectively appearing in 
the history of philosophy, and not from any subjectively chosen 
philosophical standpoint. It is, in a way, a chronicle of philo- 
sophical principles and methods, but not mere chronicle. It 
discerns patterns and abstracts forms. These forms can be 
recognized in new systems and applied so as to enable the user, 
a priori, to have an approach to the new system which will help 
him to understand its statements in its sense, and not in his own. 
An example may be found in a comparison of the method of 
Plato in his dialogues and of Aristotle in his dialectical or his- 
torical passages. Plato’s characters pretend to speak in their 
own name; Aristotle interprets other philosophies in the light 
of his own philosophy. One might also refer to the pseudo- 

** For the distinction between historical and philosophical semantics, ef. 


“A Philosopher Meditates,” pp. 130-132, and Chapter 2 of Freedom and 
History. 
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nymous works of Kierkegaard, where the author does not speak 
for himself, but rather lets an alien or different character or 
state of mind express itself. Historical semantics, in a word, 
is the science, or art, of translating different philosophies to 
each other.” 

The differences between philosophies fall, McKeon has found, 
under four basic headings which correspond to Aristotle’s four 
causes: subject matter, methods, principles, and ends. McKeon 
himself, however, has chosen particularly to pursue the differ- 
ences which arise out of differences in method. The essay on 
discovery summarizes his conclusions on the differences in 
method found in the history of philosophy by arranging them 
into four classes: the dialectical, logistic, problematic, and 
operational methods. Further reflection has suggested to him 
that a higher generalization can be achieved by linking the 
dialectical and operational methods under the rubric of holo- 
scopic (concern with the whole), and the logistic and problematic 
methods under the term meroscopic (concern with the part).” 
This is a more organized and systematized scheme of methods 
than he has achieved, though it has been the goal of much of 
his writing. 

McKeon’s first pursuit of the problem of method seems to 
have centered in Aristotle.** The concern with method is a 


*“ Conflicts of Values in a Community of Cultures,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, XLVII (1950), p. 209: “Short of the achievement of doctrinal 
unanimity the ideological conflict will be resolved by translation from one 
formulation of truth to another and from one system of values to another, 
testing one set of principles by others and comparing forms and expressions 
of value for the purpose of distinguishing genuine and basic incompati- 
bilities from external differences in the construction of values that can 
coexist or agree.” 

*°“ A Philosopher Meditates,” pp. 124-129. J. Langmead Casserly, in his 
The Christian in Philosophy (London, n.d.) pp. 140-141 uses a si:nilar 
distinction to compare the approaches of the idealist and the positivist. 

™ The study of method in Aristotle is made principally in “ Aristotle’s 
Conception of the Development and the Nature of Scientific Method,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, VIII (1947), pp. 3-44. The matter is also 
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most obvious Aristotelian characteristic, though perhaps in the 
investigation of Aristotle’s doctrine it tends to be overlooked. 
McKeon found that Aristotle conceived his own method as 
mediating, to use an Hegelian term, between the dialectical 
method of the Italians, represented chiefly by Plato, and the 
physical method of the Ionians, represented by Democritus. 
Aristotle’s chief criticism was that each of these philosophers 
use one method exclusively, whereas it was necessary to com- 
bine both the procedures. What McKeon has in focus here is 
principally the method of arriving at a definition of an essence, 
where Platonic formalism and Democritean perceptionalism 
stand in contrast. Rather than combine both methods into one 
synthetic method Aristotle seems to use modifications of both 
methods in conjunction, as in De Anima II, 1 and 2, where two 
definitions of the soul are given, one according to the method of 
Platonic division, the other by arguing back from the operations 
of life to its principle. McKeon points out the importance of 
the Aristotelian procedure of “new starts,” and emphasizes 
Aristotle’s insistence on the correlation of method and subject 
matter and his refusal to endorse one universal method for 
univocal application to all subject matters. 

We have here the basic lines of the three most recurrent 
methods which McKeon develops more distinctly in later studies. 
In a discussion of the relation of semantics to science and poetry 
a variant division is given in which the logistic and problematic 
methods are omitted and another, the “circumstantial,” is 
added.** Possibly this division is dictated by the subject matter 
being discussed, the approach to language. In the circumstantial 
approach language must always be considered in its particular 
treated and summarized in the introductions to The Basic Works of 
Aristotle, edited with an introduction by Richard McKeon (New York, 
1941) and Introduction to Aristotle, edited, with a general introduction 
to the particular works, by Richard MeKeon (New York, 1947). 


#2“ Semantics, Science, and Poetry,” Modern Philology, XLIX (1952), 
p. 154. Cf. also “The Philosophic Bases,” p. 182. 
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context, as the language of science, or of poetry, or of action, 
and discussed only in terms of this context, not in terms of any 
general rules which apply to all uses of language. 

There is some similarity between the circumstantial method 
and one of the dominant four methods, the problematic method, 
or the method of inquiry.” In the article on the method of 
Aristotle not much explicit notice was given to the procedure of 
the question, or aporia, though Aristotle’s concern to find the 
proper method for the particular subject matter being investi- 
gated was noted. In the scheme of methods, however, the 
problematic method has an established place. Its approach to 
any subject matter is by way of first looking for and separating 
out the various questions or problems involved and then pro- 
ceeding to tnd the solutions to these problems. It is not im- 
mediately concerned with synthesis or with total explanations, 
but is quite content to postpone some questions for later investi- 
gation. Nor is it eager to find at the outset a universal method 
which can be applied to all problems. It prefers to take the 
problems as they come and to use the method each problem 
calls for. There is an obvious assimilation here of the Aris- 
totelian aporia to Dewey’s “ problem” from the viewpoint of 
method, even though the meaning and implications of each are 
opposed. 

The dialectical method, of the four, is the most recognizable 
in its general outlines though it is not readily described in 
precise detail. It may be explained as the method of the recon- 
ciliation of opposites, whether it take the form of finding a 
higher synthesis in a more universal principle, or the form of 
one thesis passing over to its opposite in a never-ending swing 


** For accounts of the three philosophical methods, ef. especially “ Phi- 
losophy and Action,” Ethics, LXII (1952), 84ff.; “Philosophy and 
Method,” The Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1952), 662 ff.; the whole 
of Freedom and History, but especially pages 30-33. Cf. also “A Phi- 
losopher Meditates,” pp. 125-129; “Experience and Metaphysics,” Pro- 
ceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy (Brussels, 
1953), IV, p. 87. 


| 
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between contraries, or the form of discovery of identities beneath 
apparent diversities. Thus, not only are the Platonic aialogue 
and the Platonic method of collection and division, and the 
Hegelian phenomenology dialectical, but so also are the Aris- 
totelian preliminary study of the development of doctrine, and 
the scholastic Sic et Non. This method is not disturbed by 
diversity, but rather welcomes it as the way of things. In fact, 
the dialectical method demands diversity as a pre-condition; it 
would not know how to proceed if there were no contrasts. The 
dialectical method naturally tends to history. It likewise tends 
to comprehensiveness, and has as its goal the building up of a 
whole out of the parts, or rising to an all-inclusive view by the 
steps of the particulars. 

The logistic method is the method of the scientific tradition, 
and in the Aristotelian scheme, would be considered as the 
method of Democritus. The name given to this method does not 
immediately indicate its pertinence to the method of science, 
especially if one thinks of this method in the classical terms of 
observation, experiment, and hypothesis. But once the modern 
conjunction of mathematics and science is considered, and 
especially the philosophies of the logic of science, and the 
relations between logic, language, and science, it is possible to 
see a pattern in the theory of science, the formula or proposition 
of mathematics, and the symbol or sign of logic. It is the 
method, in other words, where language and logic are dominant. 
As words are made up of letters, and sentences of words, this 
method tends to search for the simple elements out of which the 
physical universe can be constructed by addition and combina- 
tion. Its primary concern is with the simple parts, not the 
whole. It does not give itself to the contrasts of the dialectical 
method, but rather tends to read reality univocally, postponing 
complications and disharmonious elements for later inclusion in 
the univocal system. 

These first three of the four methods seem to have formed the 
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original central schematism of McKeon’s study of historical 
semantics. Plato, Democritus, Aristotle, corresponding to Hegel, 
Carnap, and Dewey in modern times, set the triple pattern of 
the dialectical, logistic, and problematic modes of philosophic 
argument. It is on this pattern that McKeon made his study 
of meanings in Freedom and History. The reader is taken 
through the various senses which different philosophers have 
given to freedom and history, and shown effectively how that 
meaning is determined by a predominantly dialectical approach, 
or a logistic approach, or a problematic approach. The dialecti- 
cal method, as in Hegel, Marx, and Croce, identifies history and 
freedom, and freedom is seen as the goal of history. The logistic 
approach conceives freedom in terms of law and determinism 
versus contingency ; the laws and conception of physical nature 
are extended to mental and social nature. The problematic 
approach refuses to reduce freedom to anything in the purely 
physical sphere, or to make all freedom alike; so Aristotle, Mill, 
and Dewey. 

The fourth or operational method seems to have come into 
focus as a distinct method only in the light of the UNESCO 
Committee on Human Rights. At one time McKeon evidently 
merged it with the method of inquiry. It does not have any 
separate place in Freedom and History. The article mentioned 
above, in which the relations of science and poetry to each other 
are discussed, makes it one of three ways, along with the 
dialectical and circumstantial. But its special applicability 
comes in the order of action, for it means precisely the method 
of testing principles in action irrespective of their theoretical 
justification. McKeon conceives it as deriving something from 
each of the three other methods, and thus it is not totally 
different from them. But it can be distinguished on the basis 
that it is anti-philosophical, whereas they are philosophical. 


“For a discussion of the operational method, cf. “Philosophy and 
Action,” 86 ff. 
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That is, the operational method ignores the theoretical explana- 
tion, or makes use of it only in so far as it is a guide of action. 
Its main concern is the effectiveness of the action. This, of 
course, is readily recognized as the thesis of pragmatism, and in 
particular of instrumentalism. Pragmatism would not admit the 
theoretical validity of the other three methods, as McKeon has 
done. But McKeon has found a special place for pragmatism 
within his scheme of methods, and it is precisely to handle a 
situation such as UNESCO is faced with. 

The operational method has a special correlation with the 
method of rhetoric, as the logistic method is correlated with the 
method of science. Rhetoric aims at persuasion and the pro- 
duction of action, and its primary concern is with the practical. 
It tends, consequently, towards a sceptical attitude with regard 
to purely speculative knowledge, or sees its value only in its 
relation to practice. Culturally, it is the philosophy of the 
Sophists, of Cicero, of the Renaissance, and McKeon believes, 
also of our own age. One can see that Cicero has continued to 
have a large philosophic importance for McKeon, and that 
in listing the principal influences on his thought he should have 
listed Cicero with Aristotle, Spinoza, and Dewey. There is here 
the manifestation of his early humanistic interest, as contrasted, 
for instance, with Dewey’s biological and psychological interest, 
which was strengthened in his years of administration and 
teaching at the College of the University of Chicago. Here 
literature and philosophy were integrated, not only in the com- 
bination of courses, but also within the courses themselves, 
where, for instance, in a Latin course he taught Cicero and St. 
Thomas together. This, I believe, sets the pattern of his philo- 
sophizing, the conjunction of rhetoric and philosophy. 


Before making an estimate of McKeon’s theory of historical 
semantics, let me remark that I do not find him easy to read. 
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This may be because of my unfamiliarity with his mode of phi- 
losophizing or it may be because of his rather involved style. 
Like Dewey’s in some ways, though much more polished and 
eloquent, it might be called “ circumstantial.” It manifests a 
constant concern to take account of all the complexities of a 
situation. I do not feel at all certain, therefore, that I have 
always caught his meaning, or that I have given proper attention 
to his qualifying remarks. 

The study McKeon has made of philosophic method, and the 
samples he has given, with astonishing and easy learning, of 
the various types of method in applications are certainly solid 
contributions, both to the problem of communication between 
philosophies in our present circumstances and to the under- 
standing of philosophy in itself. Scholastic philosophers as well 
as others should profit by his work, and perhaps someone will 
be stimulated to make a much needed study of method in 
scholastic philosophy. Scholastics will too, I believe, recognize 
in McKeon’s thesis of a philosophia perennis, namely, that there 
is a common truth which though not found equally or adequately 
in all philosophies is nevertheless discernible in the history of 
philosophy, a thesis which is substantially the scholastic theory 
of philosophy.” Not all will look with favor, however, upon the 
view that the one common truth cannot be given one common 
expression, and that it is always found expressed in different 
ways according to one or other of the chosen philosophical 
principles and methods. There is, nevertheless, a large element 


** However, that not all scholastic philosophers are agreed on this general 
statement of the theory of philosophia perennis is evidenced by the article 
of James Collins in Thought, “The Problem of a Philosophia Perennis,” 
XXVIII (1953-54) 571-97. 

If I understand Collins correctly, he would want to say that the idea 
of a philosophia perennis as a common doctrine, that is, common to differ- 
ent scholastic philosophers and philosophies, cannot be sustained, but only 
as the enduring, though developing and expanding doctrine of one phi- 
losophy. 
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of truth in this position, as I have argued on another occasion.” 
The comments which follow are offered, then, not by way of 
blanket refutation, but more as discussion with an aim to 
clarifying the issues and sharpening viewpoints. 


1. McKeon presents his historical semantics as a pre-philo- 
sophical discipline, a preliminary historical survey which a 
philosopher should make before choosing a particular mode of 
philosophizing. This was, in a way, the aim of Aristotle in 
constructing his logic, and of Husserl in elaborating his phe- 
nomenological method. Not that Aristotle and Husserl wanted 
their “ methods ” to be preliminary to a choice, but both con- 
sidered their methodological work as preliminary sciences, 
purely formal in a way, determined independently of any 
actual content which philosophy or science would supply later. 
I think it has become impossible in our day of multiple logics 
to think of the question of method in argument or discovery 
apart from a metaphysical or epistemological theory. The study 
of method in philosophy is itself a philosophical study, even if 
it is done historically. The very shifts and changes in McKeon’s 
own elaboration of the kinds of methods indicates that distine- 
tions are made on the bases of insight and the insights can move 
from center to center according to the question and the 
material at hand. In other words, the schematism of methods 
already implies a philosophic “ choice.” * The best that can be 
hoped is that in the process of philosophizing, the philosopher 
will become increasingly more conscious of the varieties of 
method and therefore more conscious of his philosophizing. He 
will be able then, in maturity, to make explicit choice of methods 
in particular questions, but .he discipline of methods is hardly 

** Cf. “ The Unity of Metaphysics,” Thought, XXVIII (1953) pp. 375-412. 

** McKeon seems to realize this when he remarks: “There is no unique 
determination even of methods and principles which might permit a formal 
comparison of the structures of philosophic systems or analyses; but 


instead, the patterns are multidimensional and can be made to coincide only 
for limited areas.” “ Philosophy and Method,” p. 673. 
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something he can be taken through in any more than an intro- 
ductory way before having gone a good distance on the way in 
philosophy. 

2. McKeon principally distinguishes three methods of phi- 
losophy, the dialectical, logistic, and problematic, and though 
he admits that the choice of one method does not mean that the 
others are ignored, but only that they are handled from the 
viewpoint of the chosen method, he seems to argue that the 
choice is a question of either/or. Possibly he is correct, but 
from the fact that all the methods are found more or less 
explicitly used in Aristotle, it might be suggested that a complete 
philosophy will use all three methods in conjunction, and that 
the omission of any one of them would be a serious lack. Could 
it be argued that the error of philosophies has been to be either 
dialectical, or logistic, or problematic exclusively, and not all 
three ¢ 


3. That historical semantics cannot be in any strict sense 
preliminary is also suggested by the fact that in McKeon’s own 
intellectual development the science arose as the fruit of his 
insight into the problem of the continuity of philosophies in 
the midst of diversity. Since this is central to the whole theory, 
it is worthwhile discussing more fully. 

McKeon’s solution to the problem of the unity of philosophy 
in the midst of diversity rests ultimately, as I understand him, 
on a distinction between truth and expression. Truth is one, 
but there are many ways in which it can be expressed. In fact, 
in McKeon’s view there is no one expression of truth which is 
uniquely privileged over all others. Some expressions may be 
inadequate, but no one is exclusively true. In the comparison 
of several true expressions, however, no one has any priority of 
value or logie over the others—they are all simply different 
ways of expressing truth. 

Now it is a commonplace that on a logical or linguistic level 
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the same truth can be expressed in different ways. There are 
dictionaries of synonyms. But that is possible because meaning 
is objectified in logic and language and rendered independent 
of any mind causing the meaning. Words can be written in 
books and defined in dictionaries. Thus it is possible that the 
same idea can be expressed in different words. This is most 
apparent in the comparison of different languages, especially 
when concrete objects are meant by the words. When, however, 
one gets off the level of language and logic and into the order of 
the mind’s understanding, it is not immediately clear that it is 
possible to distinguish between truth and expression. Scholastics 
have, it is true, traditionally distinguished between the act of 
understanding (intelligere) and the interior word or expression 
(verbum, intentio intellecta, species expressa), but that distine- 
tion is not understood in the sense that the understanding first 
has an insight and then expresses it. Rather the meaning of the 
distinction is that the act of understanding terminates in the 
interior word in which the mind knows its object. What is 
understood and what is expressed in the interior word are one 
and the same thing. When this interior word is affirmed or 
denied in a judgment which is conformed to reality, then truth 
is had. Truth is the expression of the judgment.” 

To talk about one truth and many “ expressions ”’ must mean 


either that one conceives “truth” as an intelligible order of 


** In a very perceptive article on the idea of truth in St. Thomas, McKeon 
seems to recognize that for St. Thomas the intelligibility of reality, or the 
intelligible world with reference to the human mind, is the expression of 
that reality by the mind (“ Thomas Aquinas’ Doctrine of Knowledge,” 
Speculum III [1928] 434). However, it is not-clear what his own 
view of the matter is, though he seems to conclude that it is bootless to 
decide for either Anselm or Thomas; one must be content to find the basic 
insight beneath their divergent theories. McKeon distinguishes in one 
place between “ truth” as the intelligible reality apprehended in the under- 
standing and the judgment as the “ expression” of it (Jbid., p. 436). But 
both the apprehension of the understanding and the judgment are “ expres- 
sions ” of reality. They differ only in that the judgment is a reflective and 
positing act. 


’ 
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reality independent of any individual mind knowing it, the sort 
of thing that Plato does in his world of ideas, or truth is con- 
ceived as a particular proposition or judgment taken absolutely, 
that is, in precision from its statement by any particular mind, 
or truth is thought of as the real world in so far as it is the 
product of a mind (the creative mind of God) or can produce its 
expression in a human mind. 

There is no independent Platonic world of intelligible reality. 
The intelligibility, at least of material things, needs to be 
constituted or rendered intelligible by a mind. In this context 
it is possible to speak only of the mind of God which gives 
expression to all reality. But the truth in the mind of God is 
not the truth that we know as our object, since it is not known 
directly by us but only through the laborious multiplication of 
truths gleaned from the world in which we live. God’s truth 


* one truth ”’ of which our truths are 


can be spoken of as the 
partial and limited expressions, but that would not help the 
present problem much, since it would still be necessary to 
compare the particular multiple human truths or expressions to 
see whether they are the same truth, or similar or related truths, 
or completely different truths. I do not believe that McKeon 
means the truth in the mind of God. 

The second conception of truth, on the other hand, does not 
really admit of any useful distinction between truth and ex- 
pression. In this distinction there is no formal distinction 
between the objective truth taken absolutely and its expression 
by some mind. Its objective character means that it can always 
be expressed by some mind and it will always be found to be 
true, that is, conformed to reality. This truth can admit of only 
one expression, the expression which it is. If there is a different 
expression, that is, not merely different in language or imagery, 
there is a different truth. 

The third possibility remains, that is, of conceiving “ truth ” 
as the existential world considered in its capacity of producing 
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an expression of itself in the minds of men (leaving aside its 
expression in the mind of God). In this instance it does make 
sense to speak of one reality (or one world) and different 
expressions. A real being is made up of many aspects which 
can give rise to formulations or expressions by men. But it is 
not proper to speak of the world, or of being, as truth. Truth 
considered on the part of the being is that aspect of the being 
which is expressed by the mind. There is again a formal corre- 
lation between the aspect of reality and its expression which 
does not permit one to speak of one truth and many expressions. 
The world itself is not truth, but the cause or origin of truth, 
or rather, of many truths. One can readily speak of one reality 
which is expressed in many truths: the human soul can be sub- 
sistent, form of the body, immortal, created, ete. But here 
obviously we do not have one truth which has many expressions, 
but one reality which has many truths. 

Truth and expression, therefore, must be handled together. If 
there are different expressions, there are different truths; if 
there are different meanings, there are different truths. The 
question of the unity of truth, then, must be raised in terms 
of the unity of expression. Is it possible for the same expression 
to be produced by different human minds, and if it is possible, 
is it necessary, either with the necessity of nature (i.e., that 
all minds naturally think that way), or some other necessity ¢ 
Are some expressions so similar that for all practical purposes 
they may be considered as identical? ** This, I think, is what 
people generally mean when they speak of the same truth 
expressed in different ways. Do all truths, whether similar or 


** That McKeon does not wish to consider the one truth as univocally 
identical in its various expressions is indicated by his speaking of “ identical 
or comparable truth” (Richard McKeon,” p. 83; “Conflicts of Values,” 
p. 209), and “identical or similar truth” (A Philosopher Meditates,” p. 
125). However, he has a curious habit of expressing himself in doublets, 
like a medieval copyist not sure of the manuscript and putting down two 
terms to cover the puzzle before him. 
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not, form a unity, or must one admit a radically pluralistic 
universe? If they form a unity, is it the absolute unity of an 
idealistic system, or is it the unity of non-contradiction, or 
analogy ¢ 

To speak of truth in any other way, as a quasi-independent 
intelligible world, is to conceive of truth as a kind of permanent, 
immutable globe around which human minds circle, viewing 
one side, then another, always expressing the same thing, when 
they express it adequately, but from a different point of view. 
In other words, truth, that is, philosophic truth, does not grow 
or develop; only its expressions multiply. In the modern jargon, 
philosophic truth is non-cumulative. Differences in expression 
either all come to the same thing, or fall short of the truth. The 
only task, in reconciling differences, is to clarify or correlate the 
differences in expression. This inevitably leads to a cyclic 
rather than a linear view of the history of philosophic thought.” 
Later ages, for example the Christian age, have not developed 
the body of truth of earlier ages (in the example, the Greek age), 
but simply expressed it in a different way. There are common 
themes in the history of philosophy, but no real growth. Con- 
tinuity means simply the continuity of theme as in a piece 
of music, not the continuity of development as from boy to man, 
or father to son, or parents to son. This, it seems to me, is 
Cicero’s view of philosophic truth, and the history of philosophy, 
and it also, as I read him at least, seems to be McKeon’s 
view. The point at issue here, 1 suggest, is the difference 
between Cicero’s view of the continuity in diversity of philoso- 
phy, and Gilson’s view of the same question, as expressed, for 
example, in his Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, lectures which 


** Freedom and History had quite explainably raised some question of 
relativism and pessimism in the mind of readers. Thought, Action and 
Passion by way of conscious response stresses common themes rather than 
diverse methods alone, The result is that the history of thought appears 
as cyclic, rather than linear. Cf. Brumbaugh, review of Thought, Action 
and Passion, The Journal of Philosophy, LI (1954), p. 531. 
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were at least in the making when McKeon was listening to 
Gilson, and which were written to demonstrate that on the 
evidence of history alone there is real development in phi- 
losophy.”* 

The decision on this issue has many implications. Naturally 
it affects one’s attitude to philosophies other than one’s own. 
To decide for a cyclic view forces the kind of historical semantics 
McKeon has elaborated. It also leads to the kind of dilemma 
with which UNESCO found itself faced in its search for a 
common philosophy. It makes it impossible, or difficult to think 
of philosophy as a growing, building, expanding thing, and of 
various philosophies as at different stages of growth and ex- 
pansion. It confuses permanence with lack of development, 
and cannot see how an old truth must remain, and yet is added 
to, re-arranged, subordinated, transposed, and that this applies 
to all philosophies, even one’s own. To think of truth as a 


permanent, changeless thing is to yield to an implicit Platonism 


** McKeon himself draws the contrast developed here in terms of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the essay on “Truth and the History of Ideas” in 
Thought, Action and Passion, Plato is presented as holding a cyclic view of 
the history of ideas, and Aristotle a developmental view with certain 
cyclic elements, “ For Plato there is one truth, arrived at dialectically from 
any beginning, to which all philosophers approximate more or less closely 
and from which, since it is inexpressible, all deviate. As a result Plato 
(to the confusion of later scholars) did not think it necessary to differ- 
entiate in his dialogues a doctrine stated in his own way from the ways in 
which Pythagoreans, Eleatics, and Sophists express themselves concerning 
the truth, and for the same reason he finds it possible and desirable to 
refute or to modify in one place almost every important doctrine enunciated 
in other places, For Aristotle, truths, like goods, are relative to subject 
matters, and the doctrines of philosophers must be related and aligned as 
they bear on the problems treated. Each philosopher makes a specific 
contribution, however unsuccessful his total discussion of the problem, 
toward its solution” (p. 81). In this essay no preference is indicated for 
either way, but from his statements in other places I conclude that 
McKeon’s own position is more like Plato’s than Aristotle’s. For another 
recent presentation of this cyclic theory, with the admitted influence of 
McKeon, ef. Stallknecht and Brumbaugh, The Compass of Philosophy 

New York, 1954). 
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in which the world of ideas is always there, and there is never 
any new knowledge, only recall of the old. In terms of Kierke- 
gaard’s profound analysis of the same question, there is only 
recollection, a gathering backwards, but no repetition, which 
is a gathering forwards. 


4. The final major point of the theory of historical semantics 
is its application to the UNESCO problem of achieving cultural 
unity as a basis for unity of action among the United Nations. 
An exchange between Warren Wick and McKeon has brought 
out not only the problem but the conditions of the solution.* 
Wick objected to a UNESCO questionnaire on the grounds that 
it implied the goal of defining a common philosophy for all 
involved. This Wick did not want; it carried with it ail the 
impossibilities and evils of enforced conformity. The ideal and 
standard of Plato, especially as expressed in the famous passage 
of the Seventh Letter, is both the only possible and also the 
sufficient attitude to take. According to this theory, philosophy 
cannot be taught in the sense tkat philosophical doctrines can 
be taught; philosophy is an insight which men in debate and 
discussion can bring to fruition in themselves and others. Let 
everyone be a philosopher and the problem will solve itself. 

McKeon countered that this is obviously insufficient, because 
everyone is always convinced of the absolute validity of his own 
insights. And the world cannot wait until its members achieve 
philosophic harmony. It is necessary, therefore, to separate the 
principles of action from the principles of philosophy. This can 
be done by the application of the operational method, whereby 
means are judged not by a priori principles from which they 
issue, but by their fruitfulness in practice. 

** Cf. Warren A. Wick, “ Philosophy in Community and Communication,” 
Ethics, LXII (1952) pp. 282-292; and “A Note on Professor McKeon’s 
Remark,” Ethice LXIII (1953), pp. 305-307. Dr. McKeon’s replies are in 
“Communication and Community as Philosophy” Hthics, LXIII (1953), 
pp. 190-206 and “Thinking, Doing, and Teaching” Ethics, LXIV (1953), 


pp h2 
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There is some worth in the operational theory. There is no 
way to work in human affairs except by acting and doing, and 
testing the action by the results. That is why philosophers only 
seldom are kings. And yet, the operational method taken in 
isolation has a very serious weakness. Without philosophy in 
the theoretic sense it can have no goals, and no source for pro- 
jecting plans of action except instinct. There cannot be method 
without content. Operationalism, when it is consistent is re- 
duced to the technique of trying anything and watching for the 
results. This can be applied in the laboratories of science, and 
has been with excellent results. But its literal translation to the 
field of human affairs can be damnable. A whole generation of 
men can be injured or destroyed before it is found out that 
“it doesn’t work.” This has been the case in its application to 
the field of education. I do not see how McKeon has solved the 
problems in its application to the field of international cultura] 
relations, except by relying on the checks and balance of con- 
flicting members, and the “ common philosophy ” of the natural 
man. 

There is, in both the disputants, a deep dread of authority 
which flows over from the sphere of government to that of truth. 
To insist that common action requires a common philosophy is 
to face 


the old paradox of inducing conformity to a doctrine accepted as true: 
education and proof shade off into persuasion, fear, and force; those 
who possess or sense the truth cannot risk free co-operation with 
uninstructed, perverted, prejudiced, or malignant men who would 
destroy it, and those who disagree are therefore properly subject to 
therapy, inquisition, persecution, or liquidation.** 


There is no denying that the threat of force is present in the 
doctrine of a common philosophy, but so is it present in the 
doctrine of diverse philosophies, unless of course the whole world 


**“ Cominunication and Community,” p. 201. 
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can be converted to a broad theoretical liberalism. But how is 
that to be done, except by persuasion which shades off into force ¢ 
And there is still the common action to be achieved. As Yves 
Simon has so well pointed out, there will be no community of 
action without a proper place for a proper authority.** And I 
think the fact must be faced, sad as it is, that there will be no 
community of thought without a proper place given for proper 
authority. 

Is pessimism, then, in the present world problem, the only 
outlook? If utopianism is the only alternative, then the answer 
must be yes. But a realistic optimism is possible. It will be 
founded, I suggest on three points: 


a) There is a break between the realm of action and that of 
theory, not a complete separation by any means, but at least an 
interval which prevents the two from being identified. It is the 
break that has always been recognized between the natural, 
untrained judgments of un-scientific men and those of the 
scholars or intellectuals. The natural man possesses a knowledge 
of human reality which though vague and imprecise, and in the 
long run inadequate, is nevertheless in many ways fundament- 
ally sound. It is this fact that explains what success there is in 
the American way of government. This natural or “ common ” 


man is always a potential of unity. 


b) The common philosophy need not be thought of as a set 
or stable body of truths existing somewhere in its full com- 
plement approachable only in one way, and not allowing of 
growth and development. If it is conceived as a developing, 
expanding philosophy, accumulating with the work of different 
times and peoples,”® then seeds of unity can be found wherever 
man seeks the good, true, and beautiful. 


#4 Cf, Yves Simon’s excellent discussion of The Nature and Function of 
Authority (Milwaukee, 1940). 

** Pope Pius XII expresses this “ accumulative” view of the philosophia 
perennis in Humani Generis when he speaks of “its principles and major 
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c) Finally there will be the problem of cooperation with 
error or evil, which is the problem of tolerance. Here I think 
we must realize, as I argued above, that the inclusion of a theory 
of tolerance is essential to any view of the diversities between 
people. That is, any system, even democracy, must decide how 
much it can tolerate a malignant and destructive force within 
it before it takes firm measures to remove it, and how much it 
can allow itself to enter into a common project with an associate 
whose end is evil. Toleration of error and evil admits on prin- 
ciple a certain degree of co-existence without compromise. The 
degree is, of course, difficult both in general and in particular 
cases to determine, but the difficulty is not removed by any 
extreme, either no tolerance or complete tolerance. 

The element of pessimism, or more euphonically, of realism 
that is necessary, derives, it seems to me, from the fact that what 
divides men is not theory, or philosophy, ultimately, but belief 
and in the last analysis, religious belief. Cardinal Manning has 
said that there is no political quarrel which is not at bottom a 
theological quarrel. This might also be extended to philosophy : 
every philosophy is rooted in a religious belief. This divides 
men as well as unites them, and there is no indication from 
history that the division will ever be blotted out, and every 
indication from revelation that it will never be blotted out in the 
time of man. “ He who is not with me is against me.” 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


assertions slowly elaborated and defined by men of great genius” (a viris 
magni ingenii paulatim patefacta ac definita), and also when he speaks of 
the discovery of “new truth” which does not contradict but is added to 
old truth; so that the human mind can be said to have been created in 
order that it “may build truth upon truth” (verum vero superstruat). 
Cf. A. C. Cotter, The Encyclical “ Humani Generis” (Weston, 1951). 
nn. 30 and 32. 


The Problem of Specific Natures 


by John V. Burns, C. M. 


HE PROBLEM of specific natures is a problem of ontology 
which overflows into the field of knowledge. It is a 
problem concerning the relation of thought and things. In this 
article, I am concerned mainly with the metaphysical aspects 
of the problem, or with determining the reality which corre- 
sponds to my idea of a specific nature. 

A specific nature is something that is common to the indi- 
viduals of a species even though a nature as it exists is not 
actually universal. The problem is to discover what precisely 
is the counterpart, in actual things, of the universal idea of 
a specific nature. What is the reality that is common to the 
individuals of the same species? According to St. Thomas, all 
the individuals of the same species have something which i8 
the same in each of them, otherwise we will be designating by 
a common name realities which have nothing in common. On 
the other hand, this reality which is common to all the indi- 
viduals of a species, which is called their specific nature, and 
which is conceived by a universal concept will not be found 
existing in the way in which it is conceived. This must also be 
anticipated if we intend to avoid the error of Plato and of 
extreme realism. 

We know that the specific natures of composite substances 
do not exist as such, for they are not self-subsisting essences, 
but they exist only under conditions of individuation in indi- 
vidual substances. When we speak of two individual substances 
as belonging to the same species, we mean that they communicate 
in the same specific nature, though, of course, what is common 
to them is not identically the same in both. The specific nature 
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which two individuals of a species share in common, is the 
same only in the sense indicated by the fact that a third sub- 
stance of different species would differ specifically as well as 
individually from the two things originally considered. The 
specific nature of the third would be different. That which is 
conceived is the specific nature as an ontological principle, 
commonly present in a number of individuals which are truly 
apprehended as belonging to the same species. The potential 
universality of the specific nature,—a potentiality actualized 
only by intellectual abstraction,—is identical with the actual 
commonness of the nature as participated in by a number of 
individuals. Although, apart from mind, the specific natures 
of composite substances do not exist as universals, they do 
exist commonly,—i.e., as the same nature in two or more 
individuals,—and this fact is the ontological counterpart of the 
universality of the concept achieved by abstraction. 


The understanding of “ species” in its first intentional, or 
ontological, sense immediately suggests parallel distinctions in 
the signification of the word “ essence.” The latter word is also 
sometimes used in logical discourse. But as used ontologically, 
it signifies the nature common to two or more individuals, truly 
said to belong to the same species, even though the essential 
nature, like the specific nature, is subject to individuation and 
hence is not existentally identical in two substances. The nature 
referred to either by the word “species” or by the word 
“essence,” is that in virtue of which a composite substance is 
what it is primarily; it is the principle of its being that some- 
what (hoc aliquid) of its having, not being, a quiddity, and 
of its intelligibility as such. 

An evident difficulty must be settled at once. St. Thomas’ 
makes it clear that neither the form alone, forma partis, nor 
matter alone, but both together, are comprised in the concept 


* St. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, ed. Dr. Ludovicus Baur, II, primo. 
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of the essence, forma totius, of a material thing. Consequently, 
when we say that the concept of a specific nature has a founda- 
tion in reality, which basis is the form of the thing known, we 
must be careful to avoid even the appearance of identifying 
essence with form because such is not the teaching of St. 
Thomas. 

A word is the expression of a concept. The word, man, or 
the phrase, rational animal, is the outward expression of a 
universal concept. If our words and ideas are to give us knowl- 
edge of reality, there must be some reality corresponding to 
them. Among our concepts there are some which are called uni- 
versals. A universal concept expresses a reality common to many 
things.” The words we use to name the specific natures of 
existing individual substances are properly communicable, and 
therefore the specific natures thus named should be common to 
many in reality, and not merely in thought or in word. It is a 
very difficult task to explain the unity of the specifie nature 
which is common to many things. This difficulty arises from the 
facts (1) that the object of such an idea is not the singular as 
such, otherwise it would not be the idea of something common, 
(or universal); and (2) the object of such an idea is not 
something universal as such; a universal as universal does not 
exist in reality; in rerum natura, there are only singulars; the 
actual universal exists only in the mind. What, therefore, do 
we know when we say that we know the natures of things? 
What is the ontological reality which is the basis of this knowl- 
edge? In answering these questions, we must be careful to 
remain within the limits imposed upon us by two facts: (1) the 
nature of a thing does not exist as a universal in the order of 
the real, and (2) the nature of a thing is known abstractly, 

, a8 a nature somehow common to a plurality of individuals.* 


*Cf. In VII Meta. 13. 
* Cf. M. Adler, “ The Solution of the Problem of Species,” The Thomist, 
II (1941), 303 f. 
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I 


It is a fundamental teaching of St. Thomas that all human 
knowledge has its origin in sense perception. Furthermore, St. 
Thomas teaches with Aristotle that an idea does not express 
completely the reality of the singular material individual thing. 
An individual as an individual is not the direct object of con- 
ceptual knowledge. “ Dire qu’aucune idée abstraite n’exprime 
la réalité coneréte n’est un somme qu’une banale tautologie.” * 
These remarks proclaim a further restriction, previously im- 
plied, on the subject matter of this article. We need not attempt 
to seek in the mind for an idea properly so-called of the indi- 
vidual. Ideas of this kind do not exist. We must take our ideas 
as we find them in our mental life, with their consistent character 
of universality, when we attempt to determine the source of these 
ideas and weigh their content. After that, it is necessary to 
resolve the difficulties which arise precisely from this universal 
character of our ideas. If the individual is not the direct 
object of any of our concepts, how are we able to think of it? 
On the other hand, have we the right to predicate of the indi- 
vidual, universal characteristics which do not appear exactly 
fitted to its individual characteristics? In other words, does the 
specific nature which we attribute to all the individuals in the 
species correspond to something objectively real in the indi- 
viduals themselves ¢ 

When the mind forms an idea it conceives only the essence 
of that which is known, not its existence. St. Thomas says: 
“possum enim intelligere quid est homo vel phoenix et tamen 
ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura.” ° 

This knowledge of essences furthermore may be incomplete 
and inadequate, fragmentary and vague. We realize that this ia 


*J. de Tonquédee, La Critique de la Connaissance, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1929), 
p. 136. 
* De Ente et Besentia, V. 
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often true. Usually we do not discover at first glance the basic 
and internal arrangement of different individuals. Our knowl- 
edge of them very often is partial, accidental and limited. 

At the end of his Commentary on the Posterior Analytics, 
St. Thomas recalls Aristotle’s description of the formation of a 
universal. He teaches that an act of the intellect separates the 
universal from the. individuals of the sense order in which the 
universal is contained.* 

What is the procedure following which the human intellect 
isolates essences from the individuals of sense experience in 
which these essences are contained? Essences do not exist 
isolated, immaterial and abstract in the pure state in which the 
mind conceives them. On the contrary, they are embodied, 
immersed in matter. It is necessary, therefore, to postulate an 
operation of the mind which precedes knowledge and which puts 
the essence of an individual thing in that condition in which 
it can be known. 


Formae sensibiles, vel a sensibilibus abstractae, non possunt agere in 
mentem nostram, nisi quatenus, per lumen intellectus agentis imma- 
teriales redduntur et sic efficiuntur quodammodo homogeneae intellectui 
possibili in quem agunt.’ 


In other words, as a necessary condition and preparation for 
intellectual knowledge, the sensible, material object must be put 
in that condition in which it can be recognized by a spiritual 
faculty. The process by which the phantasm is transformed into 
an intelligible species does not add any new characteristics to the 
object. Certainly it does not create a new object, because the 
object offered through sensation is already present to the senses. 
In placing the object of the senses in that condition in which it 
ean be known by the intellect, all that is done in this preliminary 
process is to make possible the establishment of those relations 
between the object to be known and the faculty of knowing 


*In I Anal. Post., 20. 7 De Ver., X, 6. 
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which are necessary for knowledge. As a result of this trans- 
forming process certain characteristics of the object are left 
aside, those characteristics which individuate the material 
object; but this does not mean that the object has been mutilated. 
It merely implies that the intellect is not prepared to accept 
all that is offered in the sense image. 

Separating an essence from the matter in which it is en- 
veloped means nothing more than setting up an object for the 
intellect, placing it in the condition in which it can be known. 
This preliminary process is not to be confused with the act of 
knowledge. Following Aristotle, St. Thomas attributes this 
preliminary process (by which the object is placed in the con- 
dition in which it can be known) to a special phase of the 
human understanding called the agent or active intellect. 

The work of the active intellect is compared by St. Thomas 
to an illumination, a partial lighting up of the sense image or 
phantasm: “lumen intellectus agentis.” When the object acts 
upon the senses, a sense image is produced in the imagination. 
Having arrived there, this sense image is on the threshold, or 
at the gateway of knowledge, exposed, as it were, to the light of 
the agent intellect. It basks in the atmosphere of understanding. 
The mind does not concern itself with any aspect of the sense 
image other than that which is proportionate to it. It is 
interested only in that which is intelligible. Consequently, when 
the agent intellect illumines the phantasm it causes to shine 
forth the organic outlines, the essential structure of that which 
is contained in the sense image. The result of this illumination 
is that there is set up an object capable of being perceived by 
the mind and capable of being received and taken hold of by 
the grasp of the understanding. 

The agent intellect offers to the understanding a partial 
report of the reality to be known, but not the entire reality. 
The essential features of the object are presented to the under- 
standing, not as physically detached from the object, but as 
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mentally separated, without the individuating characteristics 
which encumber the object as it exists in rerum natura. 

After the agent intellect has placed the objeci in that condition 
in which it can be known, all that is necessary is that the intel- 
ligible species thus prepared should impregnate the possible 
intellect and give birth to the idea. 

The mind by simple apprehension grasps the essential out- 
lines of the individual material thing presented to the senses, 
in an action which is direct, immediate, simple and indivisible 
and which allows for no medium in the chain of knowledge 
between the thought and thing. 

The simple apprehension of the mind is similar to the appre- 
hension of the senses. Sense knowledge is brought about by the 
action of a material object on the senses. Concepts are formed 
through the influence of the intelligible species upon the possible 
intellect. And just as the sense grasps directly from the thing 
sensed a form which is identical with the form of the thing 
sensed, so the intellect assimilates the form of that which is 
the object of its concept. A being may or may not exist, but if 
it exists, it can exist only according as it possesses its own proper 
form. In like manner the concept of any particular thing may 
or may not arise in a particular mind; but if such a concept is 
produced, it will be produced only because of its own proper 
form, and this form which informs the mind, is identical with 
the form of the object whose immaterial essence is known. 

Briefly then, the essence or specific nature which is the proper 
object of a concept has been seen in four different situations. 
First, in the material object in which it exists in the state of 
individuation. Second, under the light of the agent intellect 
which places it in the state of abstraction and makes it capable 
of being perceived by the possible intellect, or the understanding. 
Third, in the understanding itself or the possible intellect in 
regard to which it fulfills a role quite similar to the part 
played by the sensible species which makes possible and which 
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determines sensation. It is because the essence as abstracted by 
the agent intellect is able to impregnate the understanding, 
that the abstracted essence can produce an act of understanding 
of which it is the formal principle. The essence as abstracted 
by the agent intellect adapts itself to the understanding and 
directs the understanding toward the object which is to be 
known and which is in fact itself. Fourth, the essence is again 
found in the faculty of understanding, but this time not as the 
cause which excites the understanding to act but rather as the 
effect or the product of the act of understanding. Looked upon 
from this point of view, the essence appears as the object; it is 
that which is known. 


The essence which exists in my mind and in reality, derives from my 
understanding of it none of its intrinsic determination, absolutely 
nothing of that which it is as essence. From this point of view my 
understanding merely receives the essence. It does not change it. A 
circle is identically that which it is as a circle with all its geometrical 
properties whether it is in the whee! or in my mind, It is one and the 
same human nature which is found outside of my mind and which 
is conceived in my mind as the object known. In other words, that 
which the scholasties call the term quod of intellectual apprehension, 
the term immediately obtained by my understanding as a result of a 
concept, that is not a picture of the thing or an image of the thing nor 
an empty form, rather it is the thing itself, the very nature which is 
at the same time in the thing as it exists and in my mind as perceived.* 


As a result of these preliminary remarks one may be able to 
understand how the mind knows essences and how it considers 
them in the individual, material thing. But the mind does not 
stop there. It relates certain individuals to one another and 
attributes to each of them exactly the same essence. We say for 
example, Peter is a man, Paul is a man. But here at once is 
our difficulty, for, clearly, the humanity of Peter is not the 


*Cf. J. Maritain, Revue Universelle (1922) 249. 
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humanity of Paul. How, then, can we group these individuals 
under a single concept? Furthermore, a specific nature is 
indefinite and not fully determined. On the other hand only 
concrete, individual, fully determined things exist. Finally, a 
specific nature appears to involve in itself a contradiction for 
it is at the same time one and many. Its unity is so unchange- 
able, so independent of numerical multiplication, so far re- 
moved from all individual characteristics, that it remains always 
the same in itself, no matter in what individual of the species 
it is found; Peter is a man in exactly the same way in which 
Paul is a man. That which is attributed to each of them, 
namely, human nature, is found in each of them, in exactly the 
same sense. On the other hand a specific nature is so identified 
with each of the individuals to whom it is attributed that one 
can say without reservation that it multiplies itself according 
to the multitudes of the individuals in which it is found. Peter 
is a man, Paul is a man, Peter and Paul are men. 

In removing the difficulties which arise when we attempt to 
predicate a specific nature of many individuals, St. Thomas uses 
an explanation based upon what he considers a threefold way in 
which an essence may be considered. The proportioned objects 
of the human intellect in this life are the essences of material 
things. The essence or nature of a material thing is conceived 
by the mind in a universal idea, for example, John is a rational 
animal. However, it is not necessary that this species, i. e. 
rational animal, should be present in the intellect in the same 
way in which it is found in reality, (in other words, materially). 
Whatever is present in another is present in that other in the 
way in which that other exists. Consequently, since the nature 
of the intellect is different from those things which are known, 
it is obvious that the manner in which a material thing is known 
will be different from the way in which it exists. For while it 
is necessary that what the intellect knows should exist in reality, 
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it is not necessary that the thing known should exist in reality in 
the same way in which it is present in the mind.° 

Hence it follows that the nature or essence of a material thing 
may be considered in three ways. First, an essence may be 
considered according to the existence which it enjoys in singular 
things; in this way we may consider the nature of stone in this 
rock or that rock. Secondly, a nature may be considered as it 
exists in the intellect—according to its intentional existence—, 
in this way we may consider the nature of stone as known. 
Finally, a nature may be considered absolutely, in as much as 
it abstracts from all existence, either in singulars or in the 
intellect. Looked at from this point of view, we consider a 
nature, either the nature of stone or any other nature, so as to 
determine what notes belong to such a nature essentially.” In 
the third way of considering an essence, prescinding from its 
existence in any manner, the essence is considered in and for 
itself without any of the limitations which accompany it in 
reality or as it exists in the mind. Not only is the intellect able 
to abstract the essence from the individuating characteristics 
which envelop it as it exists in rerum natura, but the mind is 
also able to make abstractions from the mental existence which 
it has conferred upon the essence through the fact that it thinks 
of it, and also from the universal character to which the idea of 
a specific nature is susceptible. For in this universal character 
there is an element involved, foreign to the essence as such, 
namely, a relation to other individual things which remain 
beyond the mind. In this third type of consideration, the 
intellect is led to consider the essence itself, directly, with its 
essential characteristics and its intrinsic determinations. Con- 
sidered in this way, the essence is neither universal nor singular. 
“ Haee est absoluta consideratio ipsius [i.e., naturae vel es- 


*Cf. In I Meta. 10. 
Cf. A. Forest, La Structure Métaphysique du Concrét selon St. Thomas 
@’Aquin (Paris, 1931), pp. 79-80; De Ente, 111; Quodlibet, VIII, 1. 
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sentiae|. . . . Unde si quaeratur utrum ista natura sic con- 
siderata possit dici una vel plures, neutrum concedendum est 
quia utrumque est extra intellectum humanitatis et utrumque 
potest sibi accidere.” ™ 

Viewed in this third manner, the essence is called the nature 
absolutely considered. The word absolutely implies the opposite 
of any relation. Absolutely considered, the essence is devoid of 
any relation to anything beyond itself or even over and above 
itself. This is what is usually meant by the direct universal or 
the universal in re. 

The distinction of three states of essence and particularly the 
contrast between the second and the third state will enable us 
to anticipate the answer that St. Thomas was prepared to make 
to those difficulties which were brought up in the problem of 
specific natures. 

These difficulties for the most part arise from a confusion 
between the nature absolutely considered and the universal 
properly so-called. 


The nature absolutely considered:—The nature absolutely 
considered is the object of a direct act of the mind, a simple 
apprehension accomplished through the power of abstraction of 
the human mind. Every time an essence is perceived directly 
in the concrete realities in which it is found, it is the nature 
absolutely considered which is known. Human nature, for ex- 
ample, really exists in all the various representatives of the 
human race, and the mind is guilty neither of error nor of 
confusion when it predicates human nature of each individual 
man. From that complex reality which Alfred E. Smith repre- 
sents for me—an individual capable of being perceived by my 
senses and in whom I can immediately distinguish certain 
abstract characteristics: existence, unity, bodiliness, color ete.—, 
I am able to abstract a special characteristic and consider it 


™ De Ente et Hesentia, IV. 
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separately. I can say this individual who is perhaps a multitude 
of other things is certainly this: a man. I can abstract from 
everything else which is not included under the term man. I 
need not consider in Alfred E. Smith either his individuality or 
his accidents nor any of that other group of characteristics 
which are involved in him, for example, his temperament. I do 
not deny in him any of these characteristics, I may even know 
that he possesses them, but for the moment I do not concern 
myself with them, I leave them out entirely from the concept 
which I am forming. The gaze of my understanding is con- 
cerned only with the human nature, the humanity of the subject 
which I am attempting to know when my mind grasps that 
object. I know a reality, “ because it is not necessary for the 
truth of apprehension that he who apprehends a certain thing 
apprehends all that is in the thing.” ** 

This Thomistic doctrine is expressed in a famous distinction: 
The direct universal, the nature absolutely considered is found 


in things as to that which is conceived but it is not found in 
things in the manner in which it is conceived.”* The character- 
istics which are included in the separate concept of a specific 


nature are found in the thing, but they are not found in the 
thing separately. And if the mind considers them apart, it 
does not do so as if it considered them a separate part. The 
point of view which the mind adopts is an incomplete point of 
view, and it does not deceive itself into believing that it has 
acquired a complete view of all that is included in the reality 
known. 

The very fact that the intellect abstracts from some of the 
characteristics of the object as it is found existing in rerum 
natura indicates at once that the mind realizes that there is 
present in the extra-mental object qualities over and above those 
which are included in the concept of its specific nature. An 


In IT De Anima, 12. 
**In VII Meta., 10, ef. In II De Anima, 12. 
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abstract concept implies a sphere of indetermination. The ab- 
stract concept of a specific nature is not a complete notion of 
the reality in question; on the contrary it is an idea which is 
essentially incomplete, always inadequate, open to further de- 
velopment and capable of being further determined through 
additional acts of the mind. It is like the beginning of an 
etching or a portrait in which only the basic outlines have been 
so far indicated. 

The very abstract or incomplete character of the concept of a 
specific nature enables us to see how such a concept is applicable 
to the many individuals of a species. Its very indeterminateness 
implies that there are over and above the specific nature many 
other aspects in the individual possessing that nature. When I 
say that Alfred E. Smith is a man, it would be ridiculous for 
me to pretend that by that statement I was indicating everything 
that was in Alfred E. Smith. Alfred E. Smith is a man, but he 
is also many other things which are still unstated as far as the 
sentence in question is concerned. The attribute man states 
implicity all that is to be found in the subject, but it makes an 
explicit statement concerning only one aspect of the subject.’ 

The description and explanation of what is meant by the 
nature absolutely considered supplies the key to the problem of 
specific natures. If we are justified in ascribing the same name 
to the different individuals of the species, if we are not wrong in 
predicating of each individual human being, the common term 
“man,” the reason must be that there is in each of these indi- 
viduals a reality which is the object of a common concept and 
which is designated by a common name. 

What is it that is common to the individuals of a species and 
in what sense is it common? To begin with, that which is 
common is not a part. It is useless to expect to find in sensible 
realities a part which is rigorously the same in several 
subjects.** 


* Cf. De Ente et Hssentia, A. Forest, op. cit., 79 f. 
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Furthermore, that which is common to the many individuals 
of a species is predicated of each of the individuals in a 
species. But, “ Nulla pars integralis praedicetur de suo toto.” * 
Therefore, the concept of a specific nature cannot be the concept 
of a part of each of the individuals of the species. Again, that 
which is common to the many individuals of a species is not a 
part because it is recognized by abstraction. Abstraction is a 
process by which the mind singles out for separate consideration 
those aspects of a thing which cannot be separated from it in 
nature. But if that which is common to the many individuals of 
a species were a physical part, separable from the reality in 
nature, abstraction would not be necessary in order to single it 
out for separate consideration. It could be isolated by a physical 
division or a surgical operation. ; 

Furthermore, that which is common is not the individuated 
substantial form because the individuated substantial form is 
found existing in matter which has determined dimensions and 
by matter of this kind a form is individualized and not uni- 
versal.*’ 

Moreover, that which is common to all of the individuals of a 
species and which justifies their being designated by a common 
name is not the essence as it is found realized in the individual 
existing thing. In point of fact, that which is common to each of 
a specific nature is the essence absolutely considered. In what 
sense is it common? Certainly not in the sense that there is one 
single reality shared in by all the individuals of the species. 
That explanation would be ridiculous since the nature absolutely 
considered can be recognized just as often as an individual of a 
species is come upon. Just as there is not one intellect for all 
“men, so also, in a numerical sense, human nature absolutely 
considered is not one. Furthermore, St. Thomas expressly states 
that fact. The nature absolutely considered is neither one nor 


De Ente et Hasentia, Il. 
17 Cf. De Ver., X, 5. 
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many. Again, as Maritain remarks, “the object of thought, 
man, (i. e. human nature) is multiplied in all the individuals in 
which it is realized.” * 

In what sense then is human nature one? If there are as 
many samples of human nature as there are individual human 
beings, how can it be said that all men have the same nature ? 
If human nature is multiplied with the many individuals in 
which it is realized how can it be said to be one? The answer to 
this difficulty is based upon the distinction between the two kinds 
of existence which a reality may possess. First, its existence in 
the order of things, in rerum natura. Second, its existence in 


the mind as known. 


When, for example, we say Peter and Paul possess the same essence 
or the same nature, the word same refers to the essence of Peter and 
Paul as it exists in the mind (for then it is one and the same object 
of thought), not as it exists in reality (for then it is identical with 
Peter and with Paul, two different individuals). But since the essence 
in question is not individual in itself (secundum se), in other words 
is not distinct in Peter and in Paul qua essence, it follows that it 
is in Peter and Paul such that it can be apprehended by the mind in 
a single concept and constitute in the mind one and the same object 
of thought.” 


That this is the doetrine of St. Thomas is quite clear from the 
words of the master himself, 


This nature, however, to which the intentio universalitatis has been 
added, e.g., the nature of man, has a twofold existence, one material, 
according as it is in natural matter, the other immaterial, according 
as it is in the intellect. The intentio universalitatis cannot be attributed 
to a nature as it has existence in natural matter because it is individuated 
by matter. The intentio universalitatis is attributed to a nature accord- 
ing as it is abstracted from matter. It is impossible that the nature 
be abstracted from matter really, as the followers of Plato contended: 


* J. Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York n.d.), p. 205. 
** Ibid., 206 f. 
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for man is not natural, that is, real, except in this flesh and these 
bones, as Aristotle proves in the seventh book of his Metaphysics. It 
follows therefore, that human nature without its individuating char- 
acteristics does not exist except in the intellect.*° 


In other words, a specific nature is one and the same for all 
the individuals of the species because one and the same concept 
adequately represents that nature no matter from how many 
individuals the concept may be derived. Since the reality which 
is abstracted from the object and presented to the intellect is the 
same in each intellectual apprehension, a single concept suffices 
to represent it, no matter how many times the experience is 
repeated. 

What is it in the individuals of a species that constitutes 
each one of them a member of the species and gives rise to a 
common concept that squares with the specific nature of each ? 

The answer to that twofold question is found in the substantial 
form looked upon as the principle of specification. A substantial 
form is at once a principle of knowledge and a principle of 
being. This is expressed many times in the writing of St. 
Thomas: “each thing derives its species from its form and its 


21 


individuation from matter. “Things composed of matter 


and form are established in their respective species by their 
form.” ** “ Matter is the principle of individuality just as form 


99 23 


is the principle of species. “Forma speciei est propria 


individuis, quae conveniunt secundum formam et differunt 
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secundum materiam. “ Quae quidem dicuntur individua in 


quantum ulterius non dividuntur formaliter.” ** “Sed hane 


7° ~In II De Anima, 12 (The same distinction is noted in Summa Theol., 
I-II, 29, ad 1. 

™ Summa Theol., 1-1, 63, 1. 

Tbid., I-II, 1, 3. 

** Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 63. 

**In VII Meta., 14. 

*° Ibid., no. 2123. 
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communitatem habet forma animalis vel hominis secundum quod 
est in intellectu, qui unam formam accipit ut multis communem 
in quantum abstrahit eam ab omnibus individuantibus.” * 

The individual members of a species all have the same kind 
of substantial form; they are alike in substantial form, hence 
they are said to have the same nature because the form is the 
principle of operations and al] individuals whose forms are alike 
are capable of like operations. 

But that, by which or through which, a thing is known is its 
form. “Omnis cognitio est secundum aliquam formam, quae 
est in cognoscente principium cognitionis. Forma autem hujus- 
modi potest considerari dupliciter: uno modo secundum esse 
quod habet in cognoscente; alio modo secundum respectum quem 
habet ad rem cujus est similitudo.” * 

Things therefore are known through the same principle by 
which they exist or are in act, namely through their substantial 
form. If, therefore, things are known as having the same specific 
nature, this common concept of them must arise from a form 
which is alike in each of them. In other words all the indi- 
viduals of the species are alike in form and are known through 
that form. This may be developed as follows: 

If a reality is able in any manner to be in the one knowing, 
in that manner in which it is in the one knowing, it is able to be 
known by us. “ Intellectum est in intelligente per modum simili- 


tudinis.” ** Therefore, in order that a thing be known it is not 
necessary that the thing itself be in the one knowing, but only its 
likeness. Likeness is the key to the solution of the problem of 
specific natures just as it is the key to the solution of the problem 
of knowledge. A thing is known to the extent that a likeness can 
be had of it. So far as the likeness fails to represent that 
reality, to that extent the reality is not known. Therefore, it 
remains to be seen, what is likeness ¢ 


** Ibid., no. 1571. 
** De Ver., X, 4. * Summa Theol., I, 85, 2. 
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One thing is said to be like another when two or more things, 
substantially distinct, agree nevertheless with one another in 
some respect. Thus two men are alike when they agree in 
external appearance or shape. The greater the agreement the 
greater the likeness between them. A likeness is perfect when 
forms so agree among themselves that two individuals are scarce- 
ly able to be distinguished from one another. This happens 
when there is no difference between them relative to their form. 
For one form is said to be in the one and in the other. 

St. Thomas defines it as follows: “ Similitudo attenditur 
secundum convenientiam vel communicationem in forma.” 
Agreement or communication of form takes place when a form 
specifically one is found in two or more individvals. Further- 
more, Aristotle says that likeness is one in quality, and when 
he says that it is one in quality, he excludes a multitude of 
forms because he affirms the unity of the form in the many 
objects which he says are similar. In this case a common form 
brings about similarity just as one substance brings about 
identity. 

We must admit that it is not so easy to understand how one 
form is able to be in two or more things. If it is in one, how 
is it able to be in another? 

Properly speaking, we are not able to say that the one form 
is in two individuals, because the Latin word “ forma” is 
derived from the verb, “ informare ” which means to give being 
(esse). But to give being (esse) is the part of some particular 
subject, which is distinguished from all others. Consequently, 
e. g., one accident is not able to wander about from subject to 
subject, but it is individuated by its fixed subject. But, we are 
not considering the form as individuated. An individuated form 
cannot be the form of a second reality, but we are considering 
form inasmuch as it has been abstracted from individuals in the 
formation of the concept of a nature absolutely considered, and 
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inasmuch as “ constituitur in suo esse specifice.” Now, indeed, 
St. Thomas himself says that “ omnis forma quantum est de se, 
est universalis.” °° Atqui universale est unum commune multis. 
Ergo una forma potest esse communis multis. 

This brings to mind at once the different ratio of form and 
matter. If we make a comparison between form and that which 
is opposed to form we will see what properties that formality 
may have which of itself brings about community and simple 
union. For while matter divides, form unites and makes uni- 
versal; while a thing is divided from other individuals according 
to quantity, different individuals are united among themselves 
and are one according to quality. This is so because the form 
is common, or one in many. 

This will be more apparent from a consideration of things 
in nature, where we will see that certain things differ among 
themselves according to one respect, and agree among them- 
selves according to something else. But, different things are not 
able to agree except according as they are one in some respect. 

This fact of the communication of form we ourselves experi- 
ence in daily life, when for example, we say in ordinary speech 
that there flourishes a common opinion concerning a certain 
thing. This could happen only if many men held the same 
opinion on a certain subject. Therefore, there is one opinion 
among many and these many men do not differ as far as that 
opinion is concerned. 

Moreover, on this communication of form is based tho cele- 
brated axiom “ unumquodque agit secundum quod est actu.” 
For no one is able to give what he does not have, since to act 
(agere) is the same as to give something to another. In fact an 
agent gives that which it is, because from nothing it is not able 
to give. But, an agent is such through its form. Therefore 
every agent acts by communicating this form. This hot thing 
acts by giving heat. If indeed, the agent gives that which it has, 
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it follows that there is in the effect specifically the same form 
as in the cause. 

To understand this communication of form better, we ought 
to keep in mind what Aristotle says, namely that forms are 
like numbers to which it is impossible to add or subtract any- 
thing. Wherever the form is, it is whole. We cannot add even 
the slightest part without the whole perishing. Therefore, if 
the form is communicated, it is communicated completely or 
totally; and if it is complete, it is not divided. Therefore, 
wherever it is possible, it is whole; in other words, it is one in 
many. Otherwise, it would not be universal. 

Therefore, at the moment that any agent acts, at that moment 
this agent communicates to another its own form, in fact, that 
very same form according to which it exists, because it gives to 
the other that which it has and not something else. 

Since, indeed, in rerum natura, one and the same form, as 
universal, is able to be in many, why is it not able to be in the 
one knowing and in the thing known? Even more so because 
things act on man in the same way in which they act on other 
things. Therefore, St. Thomas was able to say: “ Cognoscens 
natus est habere formam etiam rei alterius.” * By having the 
form the one knowing is assimilated to it. Furthermore, St. 
Thomas says: “ Cognitio fit per quamdam assimilationem cog- 
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noscentis ad cognitum. The assimilation of two things and 
the union of the form amount to the same expression, because 
assimilation is brought about by the unity of form in two 
individuals. 

Our intellect is purely potential and as it were a tabula rasa 
on which nothing has been written. In order that the possible 
intellect may be reduced to act, it is necessary that it be actuated 
by forms abstracted from material things. Furthermore, the 
intelligible species holds itself as a formal principle of cognition, 


™ Summa Theol., I, 14, 1. 
* De Malo, XVI, 8, ad 4. 
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as St. Thomas well says: “ illud quo intellectus intelligit, com- 
paratur ad intellectum ut forma eius; quia forma est quo agens 
agit.” 33 

But, like every created being, so also a concept (ens cog- 
noscitivum) is composed of two intrinsic principles, a formal 
principle and a quasi material principle, or a potential or sub- 
jective principle. The subjective principle is the possible intel- 
lect. But where do we derive the formal principle? It cannot 
be from the intellect because there are no innate ideas. There- 
fore, the formal principle must proceed from the things known. 
Therefore, the form of the thing known is the form of the 
intellect, or as St. Thomas says: “ Cognitio perficitur per 
assimilationem cognoscentis ad rem cognitam, ita quod assimi- 
latio dicta est causa cognitionis, sicut visus per hoc quod 
disponitur per speciem coloris, cognoscit colorem.” ™ 

From this it follows that the form of the thing is also the 
form of the concept, from which in turn it follows that there is 
the same form in the one knowing as in the thing known, and 
from this it follows further that when the natures of many 
things are known by a like concept these many things are alike 
in form, because it is through their form that they are known! 

The form is that which gives esse. Therefore, the form of the 
thing known is that according to which the intellect is placed in 
action. Consequently, the concept of a specific nature is a 
concept, actualized, or brought about, by the form of the indi- 
viduals specifically considered. 

Nor must it be said that this form has been changed, or 
mutilated, by the subjective conditions of the understanding, 
through the force of the principle:—wnumquodque recipitur 
secundum modum recipientis. This does not happen, because the 
form is able to suffer neither increase nor decrease in sua 
constitutione. As we have said, forms are like numbers to which 


* Summa Theol., I, 55, 1. 
** De Ver., I, 1. 
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it is impossible to add anything. Hence should any one add to 
the number ten even the smallest fraction, the number would 
cease to be ten and would be something else, so if anything should 
be added to or taken away from the form as it is known, it would 
be destroyed. Nevertheless, a form does acquire a new mode of 
existence when it is known because of the manner of existence of 
the subject in which it is known. The subject of understanding, 
the intellect, is immaterial and cognoscitive, therefore the form 
as known exists immaterially and in a certain manner uni- 
versally. The fact therefore that knowledge is universal arises 
from our intellect; the fact that it is knowledge of a reality 
of such a kind, arises from the fact that what is known is the 
form of a thing of such a kind. 

Briefly then, it is maintained that the objective reality which 
corresponds to the concept of a specific nature is the substantial 
form, not the individuated substantial form, but the substantial 
form viewed as a form of such a kind. 

When the substantial form abstracted from matter gives birth 
to the concept of a specific nature, that matter from which it is 
abstracted is individuating matter or three dimensional matter 
or signate matter. The intellect in abstracting the forma totius 
does not abstract from common or universal sensible matter.” 

The nature absolutely considered which is capable of being 
known as common to many is not the form, but this nature 
includes also the idea of matter, not the idea of concrete matter 
of such and such dimensions, but the idea of universal matter. 
This principle has often been used by St. Thomas to refute the 
theory of Plato which would make the universal idea, man, a 
subsistent reality. The idea, man, cannot subsist in the realm 
of sensible things because man cannot be defined without in- 
cluding in the definition the notion of some matter.” 

The concept then of a nature abstracted, or a nature absolutely 


** Cf. Ibid., II, 6, ad 1. 
** Of. Ibid., X, 4, ad 1. 
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considered, is a concept in which the substantial form has been 
eonceived together with its connatural matter. The form is 
known directly and the common or universal matter, indirectly ; 
but both are comprised in the concept of an essence. 


Cognitio enim mentis humanae fertur ad res naturales primo secundum 
formam, et secundario ad materiam prout habet habitudinem ad formam. 
Sicut autem omnis forma quantum est de se est universalis, ita habitudo 
ad formam non facit eognoscere materiam nisi cognitione universali. 
Sie autem considerata materia non est iadividuationis principium, sed 
secundum quod econsideratur materia in singulari, quae est materia 
signata sub determinatis dimensionibus existens, ex hac enim forms 
individuatur; unde dicit Philosophus in VII Metaph. (comm. 37 et 
seq.) quod hominis partes sunt materia et forma universaliter, Socratis 
vero, forma haee et haec materia.*" 


As has already been remarked, that which is common to the 
many individuals of a species and which we call their specific 
nature is not a part. On the contrary it appears that that which 
the many individuals of a species have in common is an identity 
of relations which are found always the same in the various 
subjects in which they are realized. When we consider the 
specific nature apart from the individuals of which it is predi- 
cated, we retain, as it were, only the framework or the building 
plan of these individuals. Just as the blueprints of an architect 
can guide the construction of a building whose materials are 
different but whose design is the same, so the specific nature, 
conceived in a universal concept, may be considered the frame- 
work or the design according to which the individuals of the 
species are created. That same design can afterwards be sepa- 
rated mentally from the things of which it is the design, just as 
tourists skilled in architecture can perceive at once that St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral has been constructed according to the same 
design as the Cathedral Church of Cologne. 

The concept of a specific nature is then the concept of an 


* Ibid., X, 5. 
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order, an arrangement. What are the things which are ordered 
and what is the principle of this order? St. Thomas says that 
the principle of order is the form. The form represents a 
principle of organization capable of repeating itself in each 
of the individuals of the species. That which is ordered or 
organized by the form is matter. Just as the form organizes and 
actuates the sensible matter of an existing individual thing, so 
this same organization applies to the abstracted nature, with this 
difference, that the nature abstracted cannot be called existing, 
at least not in the way in which it is conceived. 

Two observations remain to be recorded concerning a specific 
nature, First, a specific nature cannot be an actual existing 
thing. The price we must pay for our common concept of a 
specific nature is the price of existence. No such thing as a 
specific nature exists in the way in which it is conceived. 


In rebus non existunt nisi singularia. 

Intellectus est qui facit universalitatem in rebus.** 
Second, the concept of a specific nature is an incomplete con- 
cept of an existing individual thing. Existence and completeness 


are only attained by passing from the universal to the singular, 
from the abstract to the concrete. 


St. John’s University, 
New York, N.Y. 


** De Ente et Easentia, IV. 
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Psychoanalysis and Morality 


by Joseph B. McAllister 


HORNY as a discussion about psychoanalysis and morality 
is likely to be, the topic presses for attention. Within 
fifty some years, psychoanalysis has escaped from clinic and 
lecture hall, from learned and professional circles into popular 
interest and even an occasional headline. What began as a 
name for a healing procedure has become a term of considerable 
confusion and some conflict. Some critics scorn and condemn 
psychoanalysis while others extol it—sometimes speaking of it 
almost as an absolute in terms of human natvre and morality, 
life and religion. Such exaggerations on eithe: side beget more 
heat than light and flourish in a tangle of charge and counter- 
charge, acrimony and ignorance. On the subject of psycho- 
analysis there is more need than usual to make and keep the issue 
clear. 

This paper is not concerned with psychiatry or psychotherapy 
in general or with any of the various methods for treating 
mental illness except the sort known as psychoanalysis—and 
with this last in no wise as to judge its therapeutic merits. It 
might be noted in passing, however, that some reputable phy- 
sicians and clergymen recommend it for certain types of illness 
and some therapists, Catholic and non-Catholic, use it. 

Likewise there is no pretension, because there is no need in 
the light of the present purpose, of trying to settle controversies 
about what Freud (1856-1939) did or did not actually teach. 
He may or may not have been a determinist, atheist, an antago- 
nist to morality and religion. To validate—or refute—these 
charges is not the primary concern here. And this is fortunate; 
for any attempt to deal with Sigmund Freud from English 
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sources must reckon with all the pitfalls of translation, and even 
in the original German his peculiar use of words must be 
reckoned with. Like Humpty Dumpty he was their master. 

Similarly there is no need to face impossible questions abou? 
how much Freud affects the theory and practice of how many 
analysts. Some may follow him slavishly; but probably the 
majority are frankly eclectic. They work out their own theories 
and techniques, using Freud as they wish. Karl Stern’s opinion, 
however, might well be recalled, that there are many psychia- 
trists who “ day by day facing the endless procession of neurotic 
suffering, from conversion hysteria to psychosomatic disease, 
from obsessive-compulsive states to juvenile delinquency, can no 
longer conceive of a clinical psychiatry without Freudian con- 
cepts.” * Although something of Freud and his doctrines is 
likely to be involved, nevertheless psychoanalysis is not univocal 
and uniform. On the contrary, it would appear that there are 
as many varieties of psychoanalysis as there are analysts. 

There is no intention whatsoever in any of what follows to 
charge any analyst with reprehensible theories or practices. 
Whether Freud or any or all of his followers are or were guilty 
of being unscientific, irreligious or unphilosophical is not the 
issue here. Sufficient is the fact that there have been attributed 
to Freud and some analysts certain doctrines with dangerous 
implications for morality in general and patients’ morals in 
particular. Some of these allegedly anti-moral attitudes will be 
mentioned—not by way of imputing them to any therapist but 
simply to point out their destructive potential. 

A decisive element in any discussion of Freud is the question 
about whether or not psychoanalysis as a technique with certain 
psychological postulates can be separated from philosophical, 
religious and sociological considerations, which go beyond 
clinical verification. It seems that psychoanalysis as a factual 


* Jung and The Christian,” The Commonweal (1953), p. 231. 
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approach to mental illness can be divorced from Freudian 
philosophy, social anthropology, pansexuality, rejection of God 
and the supernatural, and other objectionable and anti-Christian 
elements which have been imputed to it. Empirically established 
fact is one thing; its explanation is quite another. Freud himself 
was attracted first to the investigations which made him famous 
by what he observed. Only later and by degrees did he theorize 
about the clinical findings, suggesting hypotheses to coordinate 
what he seemed to have uncovered, and getting involved in 
doctrinaire pronouncements at best dubiously relevant to his 
specialized field and at worst downright unscientific. 

Some authorities—like Rudolf Allers and Irving Kristol— 
reject the possibility of making a cleavage between Freudian 
theory and clinical practice. It must be admitted that the argu- 
ments of Allers’ The Successful Error are not easily set aside. 
But on the other hand Father Victor White, O. P., says in his 
God and the Unconscious* that “a fairly wide consensus of 
Catholic psychotherapists” think a distinction can be made 
between Freudian philosophical theory and clinical practice. 
Were it not so, how could Pius XII have told the Delegates of 
the First International Congress on the Histo-Pathology of the 
Nervous System * that neither psychoanalysis in general nor the 
psychotherapeutic treatment of sexual neuroses is necessarily to 
be condemned. The Holy Father, however, condemned the 
so-called “ pan-sexual method” and its “transgressions of 
ethical limits.” 

Finally something should be said about why there may be 
conflict between psychoanalysis and morality. 

Morality deals with human conduct .according to its con- 
formity with ideals of right and wrong. Morality as such does 
not work with facts and statistical data and mathematical norms. 
It goes beyond fact and history to indicate and impose obliga- 
tion. It concerns what a man must do, ought to do—not merely 
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what he or other people can do or have done. This is true of 
any system of morality. But Judaic-Christian morality pin- 
points the moral ought in terms of divinely established natural 
law and revealed standards of right and wrong. Violations of 
this law and standards constitute immorality or sin. 

Psychoanalysis, on the other hand, is remedial; it deals with 
mentally sick men and women. First and foremost it is a method 
of subtle anu searching interview, extending over months or 
years and aimed at retracing and reliving the general course of 
emotional development from infancy. This method, born of 
abreaction out of hypnosis, has changed little in its essentials 
since Freud hit on it in the 1890s. 

Taken only in this way, psychoanalysis might not conflict 
with morality. But it is also a doctrine, which in Freud’s time 
and afterwards has been constantly modified. This doctrine 
may be described as a conglomeration of hypotheses to explain 
phenomena revealed by psychoanalytical method. Here is where 
psychoanalysis encounters philosophical, psychological, moral 
and religious problems, as Gregory Zilboorg brings out in his 
Sigmund Freud: His Exploration of the Mind of Man.* 

Psychoanalysis, according to Dr. Zilboorg, is a system of 
psychology concentrating upon man. It represents a separate 
field in which anthropology, psychology, sociology, moral phi- 
losophy, criminology, and psychiatry are all brought together 
in the search for a special scientific synthesis. Psychoanalysis, 
Dr. Zilboorg emphasizes, is not one thing. It is all the things 
mentioned but not if taken separately. 

If this is in the main true, moral considerations are going to 
get involved with psychoanalysis. And there will be conflict if 
analysts theoretically or in effect hold doctrines inimical to 
morality. 

Freud and some of his followers have been charged with such 
doctrines. Now, without trying to settle whether or not the 
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accusations are justified, on a hypothetical basis it may be asked 
how they would affect morality if they should be accepted—as 
regarding morality itself (1), then from the point of view of 
responsibility (2), conscience (3), God, virtue and religion (4). 
To admit the possibility of unwholesome doctrines forces the 
admission that psychoanalysis can be dangerous for morality (5). 


1. Frevup anp Moratiry 


Morality implies responsibility, obligatoriness—not just phys- 


ical compulsion. These in turn imply some degree of personal 
freedom and choice, that is, an inherent faculty whereby man 
exercises a measure of self-determination. It is self-contradic- 
tory to conceive morality in terms of an agent who is only a 
bundle of neural responses. If human beings are fully deter- 
mined in all their conduct by embryonic antecedents, by electro- 
physical and chemical components of body and brain, by en- 
vironment and irresistible attractions to external things, or in 
some mysterious way by the processes of gestation and birth 
or by the love and affection, or their privation, which come 
afterwards, then they cannot be measured in terms of morality 
at all. Only the coefficients of physics, chemistry and other like 
sciences will apply to them. In short, there will be no moral 
order at all—only a world of brute, non-rational, non-respon- 
sible, non-moral beings. And of course there will be no im- 
morality. 

Such a view of human nature has been imputed to Freud. 
In order to deal scientifically with human behavior, he seems 
to have thought that he had to reject human freedom. For 
science with him was equated with positive science, that is 
dealing with components of physically determined operations.’ 

Yet there can be no morality without some degree of self- 

*Cf. Freud, The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis (Chicago, 
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determination. This in turn demands such knowledge, freedom 
and choice as can constitute a man, not merely the physical agent 
but a cause of such a sort that his conduct is attributable to him 
as the morally responsible agent—not just the blind agent of 
sub-rational forces. Such freedom need not be claimed for all 
his conduct or for any of his conduct at all times. But if there 
is to be morality at all, freedom must be allowed for some of his 
actions sometimes. 

To attribute, as Freud is charged with doing, all of man’s 
conduct, even of the most human sort, to nonvoluntary origins 
is simply to eliminate morality. Any psychological theory or 
practice which tacitly or explicitly assumes universal and 
complete determinism and absence of moral freedom must be 
rejected. 

In the balance with moral responsibility and freedom is 
moral guilt. If there is or can be no responsibility for immoral 
conduct, there surely can be no true guilt. Likewise, if there is 
no conduct which is objectively immoral, there is no guilt. Both 
of these hypotheses have been attributed to Freud and to some 
psychoanalysts, in as much as they treat guilt-feeling as un- 
healthy, undesirable—something to be gotten rid of at all 
costs. In effect this amounts to denying personal immorality. 

Moral guilt means that a person in sufficient possession of his 
rational faculties of knowing and willing has culpably abused 
his autonomy to violate the moral law established by God and 
known to man by revelation and reason. 

What a man feels about his evil conduct is another matter. 
Regret, fear, shame, dread of consequences, remorse, self-con- 
demnation, hurt pride, bitterness, resentment, anger—any and 
all sorts of emotions may sweep over him. Or again they may 
not! In any event, they are not the essence of objective or real 
guilt, which pertains to man as a rational creature admitting 
that he consciously and responsibly acted immorally, that he has 
contracted a debt of injustice to God. Yet these emotions and 
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feelings can accompany authentic guilt, although they do not 
constitute it. They can be associated with wholesome confession 
and sorrow for sin. 

At the same time it must be admitted that emotional syn- 
dromes of guilt, of what may be called subjective guilt, can 
exist when in fact the person has done nothing immoral com- 
mensurate with the personality disturbances he suffers. There 
is no doubt about these manifestations; they are all too painfully 
real. But they rest on only imagined wrong doing. Appeasement 
of any sort seems impossible. The man is torn with anxiety and 
may feel just as guilty about evil desires he has rejected as 
about those he accepted and acted upon. As Karl Stern points 
out in his The Third Revolution,® all this distress, whatever 
it be, surrounds the product of a distraught conscience. Such 
guilt deserves to be called irrational, fictitious, unhealthy. Like 
any disease it should get appropriate treatment. 

This but echoes what the Holy Father said in his address to 
the Fifth International Congress on Psychotherapy and Clinica] 
Psychology (April 13, 1953). 

To the transcendent relations of the psychic being there belongs also 
the sense of guilt, the consciousness of having violated a higher law, by 
which, nevertheless, one recognizes himself as being bound, a conscious- 
ness which ean find expression in suffering and in psychic disorder. 
Psychotherapy here approaches a phenomenon which is not within its 
own exclusive field of competence, for this phence nenon is also, if not 
principally, of a religious nature. No one will deny that there can exist 
—and not infrequently—an irrational and even morbid sense of guilt. 
But a person may also be aware of a real fault which has not been 


wiped away. 


Guilt, then, can be authentic and objective or fictitious and 
neurotic. To treat both sorts as psychological derangements to 
be exorcised by convincing a man he is not responsible or that 
his sinful actions are only normal, simply cuts him off from 
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moral goodness. It likewise denies sin. And this, as Bishop 
Sheen has said, has done more to keep man from God and 
disintegrate society than any other single factor. 


2. QUALIFICATIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Some self-determination or autonomy must be allowed human 
beings if there is to be any morality at all. It is equally 
important to avoid exaggerating freedom or making all man’s 
actions equally voluntary and imputable. In a wide sense, of 
course, a man is always the agent involved in his conduct; but 
surely he is not the agent in the same way in every instance. 
For example, processes of assimilating food are not identical 
in the scale of responsibility with a man’s choice to be shot rather 
than betray his friends. Yet in both instances he is the agent. 
Obviously some distinction must be made between different 
kinds of agency. 

Conduct for which a man is the physical cause alone—as he 
is in assimilating food—is not the same as conduct for which 
he is held morally responsible. This latter implies that when 
he acted he knew what he was doing, was not physically or 
otherwise constrained or compelled to act and himself made the 
choice. Such actions are called human acts to separate them 
from actions which a man does but for which he is not morally 
responsible—in as much as there was deficient knowledge, 
freedom or consent. 

Knowledge of moral right and wrong, freedom and choice 
pertain to immaterial, spiritual faculties. But, since man 
functions as a hwman being and not as a disembodied soul or 
spirit, when he acts he acts as a bewildering composite of 
animal attributes and immaterial faculties. In every instance 
he reflects the sum-total of multitudinous and diverse drives, 
enticements, impulses, memories, imaginations and a host of 
other ingredients of what is called human conduct. He is the 
collectivity—but much more than a collectiwity—of all the 
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resources and involvements of physical, organic, animal and 
spiritual nature plus countless modifications which have con- 
ditioned him to earthly individual and social existence. Man 
never functions in a moral vacuum as abstract intellect and 
will. None understood and expressed this better than Cardinal 
Newman in his Grammar of Assent. Yet too often man is dealt 
with unrealistically as if he were only will and intellect— 
whereas he is a “caravan of complexities,” a microcosm, the 
epitome of the universe. 

Man’s diversity in the unity of his personality seriously 
affects his moral freedom. In some instances it can be impeded 
and even altogether negated by want of sufficient knowledge, 
freedom or consent. Ignorance, habit, physical or psychological 
violence, passion and emotion, fear and frenzy, nurture and 
environment, illness and the brutal refinements of “ brain wash- 
ing”’—to mention some of the factors—-can interfere with 
morality and render man’s conduct less human and morally at- 
tributable to him. Long before psychoanalysis came on the scene 
men of insight and experience defended human potentials of 
freedom and autonomous action while granting that it might be 
difficult if not impossible in some instances to determine the 
exact measure of responsibility. Some, if not much of man’s 
conduct, as should be expected, is neither wholly free and volun- 
tary nor completely determined and irresponsible. Guilt often 
hovers in confusing shades of grey—between the black of full 
responsibility and the white of no responsibility at all. 

But Freud is said to have gone beyond these qualifications of 
freedom and to have discovered a dynamo of non-voluntary 
conduct in what he called the unconscious. This differs from the 
merely subconscious, which refers to certain data of which we 
are not actually aware but of which we can be aware if we 
recall them into consciousness. But until we revive them, the 
contents of the subconscious are static, unmoving. 

Freud’s unconscious postulates that there are elements which, 
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without reaching the level of awareness, in multiple ways can 
influence conscious behavior. There seems to be some evidence 
for postulating the unconscious, and Freud’s analysis of it has 
been hailed as a brilliant achievernent. Without a doubt he 
opened up promising vistas of research into human personality 
and behavior—normal and abnormal.’ 

Roland Dalbiez, familiar with Freud’s original German and 
favorably disposed towards Freud and psychoanalysis, describes 
the unconscious as extremely active, the hidden wellspring of 
man’s conduct, swarming with repressions. It is animal in the 
sense that it is living and sentient but neither rational nor 
intellectual. It is infantile, primitive, non-logical and basically 
sexual.* To allow that apparently free conduct may sometimes 
originate in the unconscious and not be as voluntary as it seems 
is not incompatible with some measure of human freedom. But 
to attribute all man’s activity to non-voluntary, non-rational, 
unconscious drives amounts to rejecting freedom and moral 
responsibility entirely. This, Freud and some analysts have 
been accused of doing. 

Generalizations about psychoanalysis and its founder are 
hazardous always and likely to raise objections—either as being 
too severe and unjust or too lenient and compromising. What 
was said in the beginning, therefore, should be kept in mind: 
that there is no single psychoanalytic theory or practice—only 
shades of opinion and multiple differences, even about the 
master’s doctrine. Yet it seems clear, that Freud’s unconscious 
dangerously tended to deny, if it did not actually deny, freedom 
and responsibility, and this inclination towards determinism 
might, to put it mildly, infect some psychiatrists today. To 
what extent it does or does not is problematical. But without a 

"Cf. Freud, Introduction, pp. 284 ff., 388 ff., 426 ff.; Origin and Develop- 
ment, pp. 30 ff., et passin., also J. Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality 
(New York, 1953), ch. IIT. 


*R. Dalbiez: Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of Freud (New 
York, 1941, 1948, 2 vols.), I, 401 ff., II, 1-50. 
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doubt its potential dangers should be underscored in the light of 
the possibility of their being actual. 

When analysts theoretically or in practice treat all feelings 
and convictions of guilt as mental quirks or worse—whenever 
they confound real and laudable sorrow for sin with fictitious 
and reprehensible self-condemnation, they are not only chal- 
lenging morality; they are simply obliterating it. Of course 
there can be neurotic guilt, as unwholesome as it is damaging to 
moral equilibrium. But this is a far cry from guilt as it is 
dealt with in Christian concepts of sin and salvation. 

Christianity personifies man’s calling to moral goodness while 
admitting that he can be perverse, reject it and be guilty of sin. 
Christ’s own little band of disciples turned out to include Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed Christ, and Simon Peter, who cursed and 
swore that he never so much as knew Jesus of Nazareth. From 
the beginning Christianity was acquainted with holiness and 
sin. But after Christ’s own example, in season and out of 
season and in every possible way it has hated sir but fought to 
save the sinner. “I have come,” said Christ, “to call sinners, 
not the just.” (Matt. ix, 13) 

The Son of God illustrated this in his stories about the 
prodigal son and good shepherd, in his words of mercy to the 
woman taken in adultery and of pardon and assurance to the 
criminal executed with him. Sin and guilt are acknowledged 
along with the worth of true sorrow and repentance. Christi- 
anity is no herald of death or despair. It invites the worst of 
sinners to be contrite. It asks them to take courage from Simon 
Peter, and not let guilt shut out their Saviour. Peter sinned 
grievously, but fled to Christ and became the rock of the Church. 
A man in sin needs forgiveness—not the soul-destroying placebo 
of denying he is a sinner. He needs to make his peace with 
God—a thing immensely different from soothing a troubled 
conscience by making sin fictitious and guilt a disease. 

Recall Christ’s answer to those who were shocked at his 
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treatment of the woman who, confessing her guilt and sorrow, 
threw herself at his feet. “I tell thee, if great sins have been 
forgiven her,” said our Lord, “ she has also greatly loved. He 
loves little, who has little forgiven him. Then he said to her, 
Thy sins are forgiven. And his fellow-guests thereupon thought 
to themselves, Who is this, that he even forgives sins? But he 
told the woman, Thy faith has saved thee; go in peace.” (Luke, 
vii, 36-50) 

In a word, voluntary immoral conduct begets sin and ob- 
jective, or real, guilt. Then a man needs the sacrament of 
penance, Christ’s forgiveness and such renewed spiritual health, 
or peace of soul, as will invigorate him to keep up the good fight. 

On the other hand, mentally ill people, struggling desperately 
with neurotic guilt or other malignancies of a sick mind need 
the best psychiatric care they can get. To prescribe religion as 
the answer to their problem seems as naive as making the clinic 
a substitute for sacramental confession. Father VanderVeldt 
and Dr. Odenwald put it ‘his way. “... once a person has a 
serious mental breakdown, he may—if he so wishes—go to 
church and light a candle, but right after that it would be a 
sensible thing for him to visit the office of a psychiatrist.” ° 


3. ConscrencEe 


Freud was a life-long Darwinian, which might account some- 
what for his concept of conscience. He apparently looked upon 
it as a threefold development from the wnconscious, which has 
been described as primitive, active, animal, repressed, infantile, 
non-logical and sexual. First is 7d, which is innate and accounts 
for most of the unconscious. Id reflects man’s prehistoric, 
elementary, blind and impetuous animal drives. Its theme is 
“T want.” With growth and social integration, man gradually 
forms an Ego, which recognizes community rules and expresses 


* Psychiatry and Catholicism (New York, 1952), p. 190. 
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itself as “1 will” or “I will not.” Lastly is actualized the 
Superego, which acts towards Id and Ego as censor, or conscience 
taken in the broadest sense of the word.” 

If this interpretation is correct, Id expresses selfish desires 
on man’s lowest level of mere survival. Ego recognizes the 
demands of society. Superego, or conscience, commands Id and 
Ego: “ You must” or “ you must not.” Superego insists that 
you do what you think is right. When Id or Ego disobey, 
Superego, or conscience, exacts punishment—and you struggle 


” 


in a web of guilt, worry and remorse. 

It can be granted, without accepting or rejecting Freud’s 
theory, that it has a certain amount of pragmatic justification. 
A non-professional journal (Time, Oct. 25, 1948) reported that 
most psychiatrists agree with Freud, that the majority of person- 
ality disorders spring from conflicts between Id’s elemental 
desires, Ego’s sensitivity to social rules, and Superego’s, or con- 
science’s, imperative, with threat of punishment, that you must 
do what you think right. It should be remembered, however, 
that verification by consequences does not constitute logical 
proof; it only makes a theory more or less probable. It is worth 
remembering also that Freud’s psychology drew heavily upon 
clinical data of admittedly abnormal or ill people. 

In Freud’s favor, it should be said that he was dealing with 
conscience chiefly on the descriptive, psychological level, as an 
observable phenomenon of human and abnormal human be- 
havior. Freud’s peculiar use of language and shifting points of 
view must also be taken into account. Yet even with these 


qualifications his conception of conscience might easily prove 


inimical to morality. 

Subjective, psychological, affective, and emotional overtones 
of conscience are as undeniable as they are complex. But if this 
is all there is to conscience, then it is nothing else than a more 


*° Of. K. Stern: Third Revolution, pp. 200ff.; also VanderVeldt and 
Odenwald, Psychiatry and Catholiciem, ch. 2. 
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or less mild manifestation of conflicting feeling. It is not enough 
that a person feel obliged to do something he thinks right and 
suffers when he refuses. A man should know what the right 
truly is that he is bound to do. Keen sensitivity to moral obliga- 
tion may be admirable, but behind psychological responses there 
has to be intellectual recognition of morally compelling prin- 
ciples. The essence of conscience is that it rationally reflect some 
objective, extra-ego, imperative ideal of righteousness. Other- 
wise the whole experience is illusory, and what is called con- 
science emerges as little more than a curiosity of questionable 
worth and possibly a menace to health and happiness. 

The Freudian conception of conscience seems to lack basic 
and impersonal standards of right and wrong. And without ob- 
jective principles of obligatory moral conduct, how can analysts 
judge whether a patient’s anxiety reflects objective or neurotic 
guilt? Such distinction involves moral judgment. But how 
can there be moral decisions about right or wrong, real or 
fictitious guilt without implying obligatory ideals? The answer, 
of course, is that there cannot be! 

Some may argue that metaphysical inquiries about morals 
are not the business of psychiatrists, who after all are physicians 
not moralists. Their profession deals factually with human 
conduct, however perverse it may be, and leaves morality alone. 
The psychiatrist listens; he is the patient’s confidant—not his 
censor or judge. 

True within certain limits. But it should now be clear that 
analysts cannot decide between real and imagined guilt without 
themselves discriminating between moral right and wrong. And 
this they must do, if they themselves accept standards of 
morality and immorality. The only alternative, apparently, is 
to confound right and wrong and treat all guilt as unsubstantial, 
dangerous and malignant, to be dispelled at all costs. This last, 
of course, amounts to rejecting morality entirely. 


Protestations to the contrary, some Freudians appear to go 
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beyond, as Freud himself may have gone beyond, merely de- 
seriptive science, and by subtle suggestions communicate their 
own moral or amoral attitudes to patients. Indeed it is difficult 
to see how it could be otherwise. Patients are sick people, 
suffering from feelings of guilt, self-condemnation, self-punish- 
ment and other clinically familiar syndromes of mental illness. 
In trying to clear up harmful derangements of conscience, some 
practitioners may give the impression that conscience itself is 
the villain. 

Freud’s doctrine might encourage such a conclusion. In 
tacitly or otherwise separating conscience as a rational faculty 
from objective moral law, which must be known and obeyed 
under penalty of sin—in treating all guilt as subjective and 
emotional, analysts in effect would be eliminating morality or 
treating it as only arbitrary impositions of custom or fickle 
fashion. 


4. Gop, Virtvur anv Retieion 


Associated closely with morality and conscience is virtue—a 
word bearing on man’s pursuit of moral perfection. Freud’s 
dim view of man’s powers of self-determination and freedom 
suggests that virtue too might suffer in his hands. 

He grants that sometimes men strive to act, as they suppose, 
virtuously. So far as they are aware, they think they are 
exercising native faculties of personal autonomy. Frequently 
enough they make rugged choices of self-denial and discipline, 
even in the presence of contrary and powerful allurements. To 
themselves these moral athletes appear to know what they are 
doing and why they are doing it. They have no doubt about 
the motivation and voluntary character of their conduct. All 
this Freud would accept. But there is reason to ask whether he 
thought of virtuous conduct as really originating as it seems 
in conscious aspirations towards goodness—or explained it eway 
as an illusion. 
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Freud seems to interpret most, possibly all, of man’s struggles 
towards goodness as disguised manifestations of the dynamic, 
amoral seethings of the unconscious, so that virtue ought rather 
to be called pseudo-virtue. It springs not from conscious know]l- 
edge and selection; it is not a matter of a man seeing the good 
and approving and doing it. On the contrary it is a product of 
the unconscious, which, let it be repeated, is extremely active, 
animal, repressed, infantile, unthinking and sexual. Thus virtue 
is far from being the voluntary, intellectual and responsible 
result of right moral choice. It stands unmasked—a product 
of man’s non-rational, elementary being, of retarded affectivity, 
infantile fix...'ons or unconscious, instinctual drives, as Father 
John Ford, &. J., brings out.” 

Virtuous self-denial thus turrs out to be disguised masochism, 
a perversion of sexual satisfaction in which cruel treatment of 
self elicits venereal pleasure in the recipient. Chastity and 
continence are attributed to sexual inhibition, frigidity, obsessive 
disgust or some other unconscious mechanism. High ideals and 
refined taste in art, writing and culture disclose unconscious 
homosexuality. Even religion, with God as its object, represents 
wish-fulfilment and man’s infantilism. Deity finds its reality in 
a world of fancy and illusion. For what is thought of as God 
turns out to be an exalted father-image, a phantasy substitute 
for a person’s own but unsatisfactory parent. Love of God 
becomes man’s attachment to a projection of his own inadequacy, 
to compensate for his pitiful sense of helplessness. ‘This seems to 
be a just summary of Freud’s thought in Totem and Taboo and 
The Future of an Illusion. 

In taking exception to this view, one need not deny that some 
so-called virtue is pseudo-virtue. What passes for the real thing 
may be nothing of the sort—although it need not be downright 
hypocrisy. Quite possibly certain neurotic qualities looking like 


™ Depth Psychology, Morality and Alcoholism (Weston, 1951), pp. 12-40; 
also Freud: Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis, pp. 52-53. 
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virtue may actually be pathological symptoms of arrested 
affectivity and regression—to be explained in terms of the oral, 
anal, or narcissistic character of the individuals concerned. 
And Dr. Charles Odier may be correct in saying that anything 
spoiled by analysis has no value—meaning that analysis un- 
covers only what was false and valueless to begin with.” 

But in the light of Freud’s deterministic and positivistic 
leanings and his controversial conceptions of morality, responsi- 
bility, conscience and guilt, he seems to have come close, if not 
the whole way, to making virtue nothing but disguised drives of 
the unconscious. If this sounds exaggerated, let it be softened to 
say that his theories might lead to classifying all virtue as false 
and that this might be accepted by some analysts as a working 
hypothesis. 


5. Some Danorrs 


No attempt has been made to prove Freud or any of his 
followers determinists or atheists, the champions or detractors 
of morality. For the purpose in hand there has been no need to 
indulge in any severely controlled “ explanations ” of Freud or 
to make estimates about how much or little of him persists in 
psychoanalytical practice. The purpose has been to show how 
doctrines imputed to h*- and which may exist in present day’ 
psychiatry can be an. zonistie to religious and moral truth, 
human responsibility and virtue. It would seem extremely 
hazardous to generalize about the actual state of psychoanalytical 
theory and practice; analysts must be judged individually. 
However, some specific dangers deserve to be mentioned. 

An analyst, inspired by his own moral and religious back- 
ground or the lack thereof, may in sundry ways convey 
suggestions or advice incompatible with Christian truth and 
morality—and without any malicious intent, it may be added. 

**C, Odier: “Les deux sources, consciente et inconsciente, de la vie 


morale,” in Cahiers de Philosophie: “ Etre et Penser” (Neuchatel, 1943- 
1947), pp. 100 f., and pp. 189 ff. And ef. Ford, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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Second, psychoanalysis makes considerable use of free asso- 
ciation. Patients are encouraged to retrace the past and relive 
it. Success can result in stirring up emotional counterparts of 
morally dangerous situations and provoking temptations to grave 
sin. In itself, of course, temptation is not sinful; but willful 
exposure to it can be. Patients and analysts must therefore be 
on their guard. Third, psychoanalysis aims to free or unloosen 
patients from the entanglements of deranged mental processes. 
Tormented lives are unravelled. Difficulties with their causes 
are bared. Analysis has done its work; now for the recon- 
struction. 

But what plan will the building-up, the synthesis of the 
personality follow? And there can be no plan without some goal 
or purpose. What is this going to be? And suppose that life 
has a pattern which ought to be chosen above all others as being 
the divinely destined order of creation—must not this be 
reckoned with? Such tremendously important and inescapable 
issues should be faced. 

Finally, there is the analyst’s attitude towards sex, made so 
much of in Freudian psychology. What a therapist thinks 
about it is likely to affect his practice and can lead to suggestions 
contrary to Christian morality. Of course sex is basic and strong 
in human nature; but it is not the only thing in man’s com- 
position that is basic and strong. Exaggerated emphasis upon it 
is another danger of analysis. 

The calmest view of the matter indicates that psychoanalysis 
in theory and practice can be hazardous to morality. But this 
does not rule it out any more than dangers of nuclear fission 
rule out atomic research. In either instance, however, there is 
need of prudence. With regard to psychoanalysis, this might be 
phrased as follows—psychoanalysis may be undergone only 
when its use is professionally indicated, good results under 
competent and ethical treatment anticipated, and when pre- 
cautions have been taken to safeguard the patient from injuries 


i 
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to his physical, moral, mental and religious health. For a 
patient who might be helped by psychoanalysis, great care must 
be exercised in choosing an analyst whose moral principles and 
practice are not likely to jeopardize faith and morals. 


CoNncLUSION 


Psychoanalysis started out to be a psychological method for 
treating illness. But the Freudian technique, some think, is 
strongly in retreat, giving way to more rapid and on the whole 
more effective forms of treatment. In the sucial sciences, on 
the contrary, Freud’s principles are gaining ground, having fer 
less relevance to neurosis and its treatment than to general 
problems of human personality and its development in society. 
If this view of the Times (London, September 4, 1953) truly 
reflects the situation, the influence of Freudian psychology and 
its philosophical implications can be expected to be vastly 
widened and their potential dangers multiplied. 

Some reputable psychiatrists practice and recommend psycho- 
analysis while at the same time condemning Freudian material- 
ism, mechanistic determinism, atheism and pansexualism. Psy- 
choanalysis, Dr. Robert P. Odenwald was quoted as saying, 
which is administered by one who has his own two feet solidly 
on the bedrock of Christian philosophy is an asset, not a threat, 
to religious faith. He maintained that “ the Catholic psychiatrist 
regards his work fundamentally as cooperation with God’s grace 
in leading the anxious, disturbed, and neurotic personalities 
before him back to the peace of mind that Christ left as His 
gift to men.” (The Register, May 4, 1952) 

Psychoanalysis is no more a substitute for religion than 
religion is a substitute for psychotherapy when it is needed. 
But this method for treating mental illness is not like pre- 
frontal lobotomy and other brain surgery, cautery or shock 
treatments. These are mechanical. With analysis, the thera- 
pist’s religious, philosophical, ethical and moral conceptions 
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are critically involved along with professional competence. The 
problem is not so much psychoanalysis, when it is indicated, 
as it is to find practitioners free of Freud’s objectionable 
features—men and women who can benefit their patients by 
analysis without endangering their moral and religious con- 
victions. 
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Pascal’s Principles of Philosophy 
by Vincent Buranelli 


EW LLNES, outside the Bible and the great poets, are more 
familiar than this: “ The heart has its reasons of which 
the reason knows nothing.” Pascal jotted it down sometime 
during the last years of his life when he was gathering notes 
for his Apologie pour Christianisme, the projected magnum opus 
which he did not live to write. He obviously attached copsider- 
able, indeed supreme, importance to this particular “ thought,” 
the most polished and sententious formulation of the controlling 
principle behind the disjointed fragments he left to be published 
by his literary executors eight years after his death under the 
non-committal title of Pensées de M. Pascal sur la religion et 
sur quelques autres sujets. No one knows how Pascal would 
have constructed the Apologie from the Pensées, but no one 
doubts that the “ reasons of the heart ” would have been central 
to the completed system. 

Exactly what the words mean is not so obvious. For almost 
three centuries popular judgment has seen in them evidence for 
Pascal as the arch-irrationalist, the spokesman for sentiment, 
feeling, emotion, will, against the constricting limits of the 
abstract intellect, the primordial justifier of Rousseau and 


“reasons of the 


Byron and Victor Hugo. In this sense the 
heart ” became a basic text for romanticist poets, existentialist 
philosophers, and the authors of a thousand sentimental 
romances. Their interpretation is, nonetheless, completely 
erroneous and contradicts Pascal’s philosophy at a dozen differ- 
ent points, which explains why a contemporary scholar has 


called his epigram, “ one of the most abused of all quotations.” * 
*L. J. Beck, The Method of Descartes (Oxford, 1952), p. 65, n. 2. 
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While the popular legend was growing, a sect of savants 
created a complement for it, something more appropriate to the 
learned mind. Thus was born “ Pascal, the sceptic.” The 
principal author of this mythical figure was Victor Cousin, who 
spoke and wrote about Pascal as a fideist, as a mystic who 
despaired of the human reason, surrendered the search for phi- 
losophical truth, and fell back on Christian Revelation as the 
only rock to which he could cling in the midst of a surging sea 
of deubt.* Cousin naturally used the Pascalian “ heart” to 
support his thesis, emphasizing lines like: 


It is the heart that is conscious of God. Here we have the whole 
meaning of faith, God sensible to the heart, not to the reason.* 


Cousin is undoubtedly the pivotal figure in the history of 
Pascal scholarship. The title belongs to him on two counts. 
For one thing, it was he who pointed out the defects of the 
existing editions of the Pensées, called for more exact and 
scientific handling of the fragments, and thereby gave a lead 
to the whole series of great editors, from Faugére in his own 
time to Stewart in ours, who revolutionized the problem.‘ 
Secondly, by the very intransigence with which he defended 
his idea of a sceptical Pascal he touched off the debate that ended 
in the demolition of his position. The first notable savant to 
take up the challenge was Alexandre Vinet, who argued that 
Cousin used the Pensées tendentiously, selecting the passages 
with a non-rational content while ignoring the many utterances 
that told against him.’ Vinet’s work, now classical, pointed the 

*See Cousin’s Rapport a l’Académie Francaise (Paris, 1842) and his 
Etudes sur Pascal (Paris, 1842). 

* Pensées, fr. 278. All references are to Brunschvieg Minor, the Pensées 
et Opuscules (Paris, 1904) edited by Leon Brunschvieg. The translations 
are my own. 

* There are at least fifteen significant editions extant, of which the follow- 
ing are indispensable: Faugére (1844), Havet (1852), Molinier (1877), 
Brunsechvicg (1897 and 1904), Chevalier (1925), Strowski (1931), Dedieu 


(1937), Lafuma (1947) and Stewart (1950). 
* Etudes sur Blaise Pascal (Paris, n.d.). See chapter III, “ Du livre de 
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way for his followers to rehabilitate Pascal as a rational phi- 
losopher.* Today we have the culmination of this movement in 
the comprehensive four volumes of Baudin, which portray their 
subject not only as a rationalist but also as a dogmatist and a 
pragmatist.’ Not the least interesting thing about the anti- 
Cousin school is that one of its strongest weapons is precisely 
those “ reasons of the heart” that once were taken to imply 
scepticism and fideism. 

All of which does not, of course, mean that there is anything 
like unanimity about so difficult a personality and mentality as 
Pascal. It does mean that the time is past when one could 
propound with any kind of plausibility that the author of the 
Pensées despised the abstract intellect or wanted to get rid of 
reason to make room for faith. 

It is therefore quite legitimate to speak of Pascal’s principles 
of philosophy, for his thought is no less philosophical than that 
of Plato or Aristotle, St. Augustine or St. Thomas, Kant, or 
Hegel. This essay considers Pascal strictly as a philosopher 
and with reference to three traditional problems of philosophy— 
the validity of knowledge (he was a realist), the origin of knowl- 
edge (he was an empiricist), and the constitution of the universe 
(he was a dualist). Although his treatment of these problems is 
highly personalized, yet his conclusions are objective enough 
and seem far short of radical to anyone who comes to them with 
a knowledge of Aristotelianism, Thomism and Cartesianism. 
M. Cousin sur les Pensées de Pascal,” and chapter VII, “ Sur le pyrrhonisme 
de Pascal et sur sa religion personnelle.” 

* Signally important for this development are: Eduard Droz, Htude sur 
le scepticisme de Pascal (Paris, 1856); Victor Giraud, Pascal, Vhomme, 
Voeuvre, Vinfluence (Fribourg, 1898); E. Janssens, La philosophie et 
Vapologétique de Pascal (Paris, 1906); F. Strowski, Pascal et son temps 
(Paris, 1907-8); Jacques Chevalier, Pascal (Paris, 1922); Pierre-Marie 
Lahorgue, Le réalisme de Pascal (Paris, 1923) ; Leon Brunschvieg, Le génie 
de Pascal (Paris, 1924); Jean Laporte, Le coeur et la raison selon Pascal 
(Paris, 1950); Jean Mesnard, Pascal; l'homme et lVoeuvre (Paris, 1950). 


" Etudes historiques et critiques sur la philoaophie de Pascal (Néuchatel, 
1946-7). 
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What is peculiarly Pascalian is his conception of how the 
“heart ” functions in each case, although we shall see that the 
difficulty is largely one of semantics. 

Pascal was a realist. He was so in defiance of the two major 
alternative theories that were prevalent in his own time—the 
idealism of Descartes and the scepticism (“ pyrrhonism”’) of 
the libertins. 

Let us get rid of the scepticism first. The master of the 
honnétes gens of seventeenth century France was Montaigne, 
and it is notorious that the influence of this prince of modern 
sceptics is to be found everywhere in the works of Pascal.* 
Repeatedly the fragments of the Pensées seem to follow Mon- 
taigne on the reality (or rather unreality) of rational certitude: 


Pyrrhonism is the truth.® 

Nothing strengthens pyrrhonism like the fact that some men are not 
pyrrhonists: if all were, it would be false.*® 

Pyrrhonism serves religion." 


It was with these and similar passages before him that Cousin 
could say of Pascal, “ Doubt finally gives way to the invinci- 
bility of grace, but vanquished doubt carries off with it both 
reason and philosophy.” 

But what about the “thoughts” that have a very different 


import? What about these, for instance: 


Nothing is so rational as the limitation of reason.'* 

Man is but a reed, the weakest thing in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed.'* 

Man is obviously made for thought; it gives him all his dignity and 
worth; and our entire duty is to think as we ought.** 


A biased selection from the Pensées would enable us to 


* Brunschvicg has documented the fact elaborately in the notes to his 


edition of Pascal’s Oeuvres completes. ** Htudes sur Pascal, p. 66. 
* Pensées, fr. 432. *8 Pensées, fr. 272. 
1° Tbid., fr. 374. *4 Ibid., fr. 347. 


** Ibid., fr. 391. ** Ibid., fr. 
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picture Pascal as a die-hard exponent of rationalism, as a Leibniz 
beforetime. The truth is that he was a realist whose thought 
moves between scepticism and rationalism, veering from side to 
side as it meets each in turn. His method was dialectical, and 
misinterpretations of the Cousin type gain whatever force they 
have by suppressing half of his argument. Dialectic means that 
one introduces apparent contradictories, examines what is to be 
said for each, and then looks for a higher category in which the 
discordances can be resolved. That is exactly what Pascal does 
with reason and faith just as he does it with nature and grace, 
body and soul, egotism and charity, and all the rest of what have 


”%® The most perfect example 


been called his “ tense polarities. 
of how his mind works dialectically is to be found, not in the 
bits and pieces of the Pensées, but in his finished opuscule 
entitled Entretien avec M. de Saci sur Epictéte et Montaigne.” 
In this little gem, having set forth the moral notions of the two 
thinkers, he shows how it is possible to agree and disagree with 
both, no contradiction being involved since the reasoning shifts 
between different levels of truth. The dialectic is woven together 
into an integrated and organic unity. The same ideas occur in 
the Pensées, but Pascal never had a chance to bind the fragments 
in the same way.” 

If, then, he is to be represented by atomic phrases, they should 
be such as these: 


Two excesses: to exclude the reason, and to admit nothing but the 
reason.'® 
If we submit everything to reason, our religion will have nothing 
mysterious or supernatural. If we violate the principles of reason, our 
religion will be absurd and ridiculous.*° 


“ Erich Przywara, “ St. Augustine and the Modern World,” in A Monu- 
ment to Saint Augustine (London, 1945), p. 260. 

** It is in Brunschvicg Minor, p. 146 eq. 

See section VII, “ La morale et la doctrine,” passim. 

* Pensées, fr. 253. 

*° Ibid., fr. 273. This fragment should be studied most carefully for the 
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Now there is no denying that Pascal’s attacks on the intellect 
are more in evidence than his defense of it; but his motive in 
so treating the subject was practical rather than theoretical, 
namely that he was writing with a specific opponent in mind. 
His strictures, which seem so terrifying and bizarre in isolated 
paragraphs, are intended to shock the reader, are darkened to 
a degree because he was assailing the free-thinking derisive 
rationalist who was so familiar a figure in the France of the 
epoch, and whom Pascal had met personally in his friends Méré 
and Miton. Thus the Pensées are tailored to a given end which 
dictates the character of the argument. Pascal is using his “ art 
of persuasion,” an applied psychology to which he devoted much 
of his attention; and to ignore his purpose is to remove the 
linchpin that holds his ideas in place. How one uses the “ art of 
persuasion ” depends on the personalities to be “ persuaded.” 
That is the point of Pascal’s emphasis on the infirmities of the 
reason, for he was bent on proving to Méré, Miton, et hoc genus 
omne, that rationalism is irrational when pushed to an extreme 
that leaves no place for faith. If they had been fideists or 
voluntarists he undoubtedly would have subjected faith and will 
to the same kind of treatment, not to deny the just claims of 
either, but to bring out the proper limits of each. It just so 
happened that the problem of Pascal’s time was rationalism, 
so his thought was bound to appear lop-sided, weighted against 
reason. 

Taken in its entirety his theory of knowledge conforms to the 
traditional distinction between immediate perception and ratio- 
cination. This is where the “ heart’ comes in. On the level of 
abstract thought it is simply synonymous with intuition: it is 
complementary, rather than opposed, to the reason. , The dis- 


light it throws on Pascal’s conception of the Catholic religion. The least 
it proves is that he never believed faith to be “absurd” in our meaning of 
the word. His attitude was pretty much that of the ordinary theologian, 
for whom “ mystery ” is not “ absurd.” 
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tinction Paseal makes between the “ heart” and the reason is 
similar to that between understanding and science in St. Thomas 
or between intuition and deduction in Descartes: 


We know the truth not only by the reason but also by the heart; it 
is by the latter that we know first principles, and in vain does the reason, 
which has no part in the operation, try to refute them. The pyrrhonists, 
who have no other object than that, labor in vain.** 


If Pascal was not a sceptic, neither was he an idealist in the 
Cartesian (or a fortiori in the Kantian) sense. The reality of 
the external world, the fact that it is given to us by experience, 
was so fundamental with him that he never thought of it as a 
problem. Realism came naturally to him: the whole hierarchy 
of the objects of sense-perception—minerals, plants, animals, 
other men like ourselves—he accepted them all as “ data.” Half 
of the idealist problems introduced into modern philosophy by 
Descartes had no meaning for him. He experienced no such 
crisis of doubt as that which drove his older contemporary to 
formulate the Cogito and then to “ prove ” the existence of the 
world. (Pascal had his crisis too, but it was religious rather 
than epistemological ). 

For Descartes philosophy begins with methodical doubt which 
contracts the doubter’s “ world ” to the dimensions of his own 
mind. The individual, René Descartes, finds nothing absolutely 
certain except himself as thinker, and it is only the guarantee 
of his ideas that makes possible the reconstruction of the world. 

For Pascal the first certainty is the dilemma of man con- 
fronted by the universe. He felt called upon to question the 
reality neither of that universe, nor of his predicament in it, 
nor even that all other human beings were in the same predica- 
ment. He does not ask about the reality of these facts, or analyze 
experience to see if they are facts or illusions. His problem is 
to save his soul, and to persuade others to worry about theirs. 


" Ibid., fr. 282. 
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This to him was real, with no quibbling or shufliing about it. 
His Apologie would have gone straight into the “art of per- 
suasion,” and Pascal would not have bothered with the pseudo- 
problem of whether anyone existed to be persuaded. 

His philosophical standpoint is the same as his general 
attitude to life and thought: he does not doubt his basic experi- 
ence whether he is explaining how the mathematician thinks, 
proving that the vacuum is real, or arguing for social distinc- 
tions as suitable in human society.** This is realism 4 outrance, 
a “naive” realism in the sense that Pascal would not even 
pretend to cavil at the central truth for the sake of a philosophi- 
cal debate. All ordinary men and all practicing scientists take 
the exterior world for granted, and speaking in each of those 
capacities, Pascal does the same; but unlike most philosophers 
he retains the realist mentality when he turns to metaphysics 
or epistemology. He stands close to the perennial philosophy as 
represented best by Aristotle and St. Thomas, although these 
two masters are reasoned rather than naive realists: they don’t 
actually doubt the reality of the world, but they see the necessity 
of considering the problem of knowledge in the most rigorous 
way, while Pascal starts with the “ existentialist ” dilemma of 
man’s purpose and destiny. 

Of course he is no more naive than they in handling the 
problems that interest him. On the contrary he is one of the 
most profound and subtle thinkers of all time when it comes 
to a critique of truth, error, belief and behavior. If he knew 
little of the great systems, it is only the more astonishing that 
so much of his independent findings should be in harmony with 
them. He saw all of our knowledge as bounded by mystery, no 
particular object being completely explicable in itself, but his 
conclusion is not too different from the ontological mystery of 

*2 Pascal treats these various problems in ewtenso in the following 
opuscules: De Vesprit géométrique, Fragment d’un traité du vide, and 


Trois discours sur la condition des grands. They are all in Brunschvicg 
Minor. 


| 
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the metaphysician.” The essential thing is that Pascal held 
certitude to be indefectible in certain critical cases where the 
sceptics had tried to impugn it. 

Of other philosophies he knew that of Descartes best, which 
is not to say very much, since Cartesianism swept over Europe 
in his own lifetime, the dominant system that was to hold its 
position until long after his death. It is well known that Pascal 
shied away from it: ‘“ Descartes useless and uncertain.” ™ 
Nevertheless he learned much from the great idealist, including 


the knock-down refutation of scepticism: 


What shall a man do in this state? Shall he doubt of everything? 
Shall he doubt whether he is awake, whether he is being pinched or 
burned? Shall he doubt whether he doubts, or whether he exists? One 
cannot go that far; and I make bold to say that there never has been 
such a thing as a thorough-going sceptic. Nature (i. e., intuition—the 
‘heart’) supports helpless reason (i.e., ratiocination) and prevents 
such an extravagance.*® 


Pascal would not adopt the Cartesian philosophy, but he drew 
upon Descartes when he found him valid. 

Pascal was an empiricist. The term must be understood in 
an Aristotelian sense, for he was not a forerunner of John 
Locke, much less of John Stuart Mill. It means that, for all 
his sensitive insight into the mystery of things, he remained 
obstinately in full contact with this world in all its reality. 
No thinker was ever less given to airy philosophizing apart from 
the brute facts of experience; no “ empiric ” ever had a greater 
gift for solving the crassest difficulties of everyday life. 

His practicality of hand and mind resembles that of Watt or 
Edison, but he goes far beyond them, and into the sphere of 


as |. every cognitive act, every form of knowledge, presents these two 
aspects. The mystery and the problem are combined. The mystery is 
present because there is always some degree of being, and its depth and 
thickness must be penetrated.” Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics (New 
York, 1939), p. 5. 

** Pensées, fr. 78. *° Ibid., fr. 434. 
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Archimedes, when he is faced with the need for recondite 
mathematical instruments. His father’s profession demanded 
intricate and .aborious book-keeping, so he invented the cal- 
culating machine to lighten the burden. The Chevalier de Méré 
asked him about the chances in throwing dice, so he reasoned 
out the caleulus of probability. He even. originated the modern 
idea of a bus-service to take care of the Parisians for whom 
travel on foot was rough and hazardous. Contempt for the 
banausic was a vice that never affected him. 

It would be laboring the point to insist on the empiricism 
of his scientific work. His method is much more empirical 
than that of Descartes, for whom experiment is not so much the 
starting-point in the physical sciences as the test of truth arrived 
at by deductive thinking.** Pascal elevates sense knowledge to 
a higher point: 

How do we learn the truth in matters of fact? By the eyes, Father, 
which are the legitimate judges, as reason is where natural and intel- 
ligible things are concerned, and faith where supernatural and revealea 


things are concerned. ... These three principles of our knowledge have 
each their separate objects, and their certitude just that far.*" 


And in the Pensées he roundly declares, “ What we grasp 
through our senses is always true” **—-which amounts to the 
Aristotelian theory that simple apprehension is unimpeachable 
in itself, that error belongs to the judgment following it. 

Since sense perception is a matter of direct intuition, Pascal 
places it in the domain of the “ heart,” for which he now uses 
as a synonym the common Augustinian phrase “ natural light.” 
He says that our nature! light guarantees certitude about such 
things as space and -noveinent.”* 

**For this distinct’... between the two see Eduard Benzécri, L’Eaprit 
humain selon Pase: ‘Paris, 1939), chapter I. 

Lettres Provine XVIII, ed. Brunschvieg, p. 49. 

* Fr. 9. Brunschwvicg’s note makes it clear that Pascal’s meaning is in 
harmony with traditiona! logic. 


** The phrase occurs in De l'esprit géométrique, p. 172. The term “ heart” 
is used in the Pensées, fr. 282. 
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During the later years of his brief life Pascal moved from 
the abstract disciplines to the problems of man as an individual 
and as a social animal. He did not abandon the former alto- 
gether, but psychology and its ramifications into sociology and 
religion began to occupy him more and more as time passed. 
No ivory tower philosopher, he was a man of the world who 
became dissatisfied with the world and wanted to change it. 
Not he, but Descartes, cut himself loose from family and country 
to pursue a solitary life of the mind in a foreign land amid 
strangers. 

Pascal did not despise the amenities of social life. He never 
rebelled against the fashionable society into which he was born 
(his family belonged to the petite noblesse, his father being one 
of Richelieu’s intendants). He grew up to know and appreciate 
the meaning of formality, tact, etiquette, ceremony—a social 
empiricism of men and their stations—and there was nothing 
of the revolutionary about him.*® In fact his mistake lay on the 
other side, for his empiricism led him to question the reality of 
the natural law.” 

What he wanted to do was to bring back to religion a society 
that was in danger of lapsing into paganism. Therein lies the 
motive behind his Apologie pour Christianisme. To succeed he 
had to understand that society, and it is significant that at every 
critical point he makes use of first-hand data. He learned much 
of his psychology from others, whether St. Augustine or 
Epictetus or Montaigne or anyone else, but he always brings his 
reading to the touchstone of his personal observation. 

He possessed to a high degree the genius which he calls 


** His attitude toward violent change was caused partly by contemporary 
events, for he lived through the chaotic period of the Fronde. 

" This capital point lies outside the scope of the article. See Bandin, 
op. cit., for a comprehensive critique. The author’s treatment of the “ moral 
pyrrhonism ” of the Pensées is all the more remarkable in that he is the 
most unequivocal of those who see Pascal as dogmatic and rationalistic 
in speculative philosophy. 


wee 
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esprit de finesse, which is the “heart” masquerading under 
another name. It means the ability to abstract principles from 
the tangled mass of factors that constitute human society, the 
faculty of nice discrimination where the inmost springs of . 
temperament, bias, susceptibility, desire and intelligence are 
involved, the sense of how to apply the “art of persuasion ” 
in a given case so as to evoke the proper response from this 
individual man at this moment. As always with the “ heart,” 
we find that we are dealing with one form of intuitive per- 
ception, only now it is the intuition that uncovers the premises 
from which conclusions can be deduced about how to behave 
with other men. 

On that basis Pascal recognizes two radically different types 
of mind, the one governed by the esprit de finesse and the other 
by the esprit de géométrie.* The difference is that between 
individuals who prefer to work “ man-to-man” and those who 
are better at abstract thought. 

Finally, he was an empiricist, indeed a pragmatist, in 
religion. His care for the salvation of souls being what it was, 
Revelation tended to obscure everything else within his range 
of vision. In defense of his attitude he would go, not to meta- 
physical argument, but to the hard facts of miracles, of the 
history of the Church, of his own “ conversion.” For him these 
were an affair of pragmatic proof just as much as his Puy-de- 
Dome experiment with the barometer. 

As for his Apologie, he was not interested there in anything 
except what would “ work” with the free-thinker against whom 
he was arguing. His method explains what he has to say about 
the classical proofs of the existence of God, the Quinque Viae of 
St. Thomas. It is quite untrue that he questioned the formal 
validity of the proofs, but he knew from experience that, far 
from converting the materialist, they either left him cold or 


** The important “thought ” in which he elaborates on the distinction is 
the one Brunschvicg places first. 
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else excited him to derision. They would not “ work” with a 
Méré or a Miton. They were simply too abstract and too 
difficult for the purpose at and: 


The metaphysical proofs of God are so remote from the minds of 
men, and so involved, that they have little force; and when they are 
actually effective with individuals, it is only during the instant that 
they see the demonstration; but an hour afterward they begin to fear 
that they have deceived themselves.** 


This dictum is no attack on natural theology as such; it is 
but a commentary on the truth that most men are not adapted to 
rigorous philosophizing. Moreover, Pascal does not rule out 
appeals to the reason insofar as these have an effect with the 
general run of humanity, and the Pensées are full of rational 
argumentation. It has its allotted place just as have faith, will, 
habit, and all the other elements that go to make up the whole 
man. But Pascal views the operation of all the faculties as 
directed to the supreme moment of “ experimental verifica- 
tion ”’—the moment when grace enters the soul, and the indivi- 
dual knows that he has experience of the truth. What Pascal 
proposes to the non-Catholic is an “ experiment ”—the obser- 
. vance of the rituals of the Church as if one were a believer to 
see whether or not grace will follow. 

Pascal’s celebrated wager is integral to his religious prag- 
matism. It hinges on the practicality that to “ play ” is inherent 
in the nature of our predicament, that none of us has any 
choice in the matter, that there is no such thing as an option 
not to wager at all. When his opponent declines to enter the 
“ game,” Pascal replies, 

But you have to bet; that much is not voluntary, for you are already 
committed. So which will you take? Consider. Since it is necessary to 
choose, let us see what concerns you at the very least. You have two 
things to lose: the true and the good; and two things to hazard: your 


Pensées, fr. 543. 
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reason and will, your knowledge and happiness; and your nature has 
two things to avoid: error and misery. Your reason is not impugned in 
choosing one rather than the other since you must necessarily choose. 
So that point is settled. But what about your happiness? Weigh the 
gain and the loss in deciding to believe in God. Look at the two cases: 
if you win, you win everything; if you lose, you lose nothing. Wager 
that He exists, then, without hesitating.** 


The wager has often been laughed at as a quibble on words, 
and Voltaire said it was not worthy of the problem.” But 
Pascal never intended that the argument should be taken out 
of its context and judged independently. He considered it 
simply as a preliminary step, a kind of intellectual jolt to 
get the Mérés and the Mitons away from their easygoing in- 
difference to the truth or falsity of religion, after which they 
might be of a mind to go into the claims of Christianity as 
presented in the Apologie. The idea of believing in God for no 
other reason than an argument from probability is completely 
un-Pascalian, for that would have been even farther from 
Revelation than “ the God of the philosophers.” 

Pascal’s purpose is all-important to his wager. To forget 
his empirical approach is to miss the point. 

Pascal was a dualist. With him monism was never a “ living 
option ” (to use William James’ phraseology). He accepted 
the bifurcation of the universe into mind and matter, sought for 
an epistemological justification, and found it in the functions 
of the “ heart,” to which he attributes both sense perception and 
introspection : 

We know that we are not dreaming, however impossible it may be to 
prove this by reason: that impossibility proves nothing except the weak- 


ness of our reason, not the doubtfulness of our knowledge. For the 
knowledge of first principles such as the existence of space, time, move- 


Tbid., fr. 233. 

** Letters Philosophiques, XXV. Is it worth adding that Voltaire’s in- 
eapacity for philosophical thinking was the root cause of much sophistry 
in Pascal criticism? 
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ment, and numbers is as sound as those which ratiocination gives us. 
And it is on these certitudes of the heart and of instinct that the reason 
must rely, and on which it bases all of its conclusions.** 


Pasealian dualism differs from Cartesian on our knowledge 
of the two fundamental realities. For Pascal there were no 
“ clear and distinct ideas ” in the sense of the words as Descartes 
used them. On the contrary, our most absolute certitudes are 
necessarily infused by mystery; and the explanation is this, 
that our faculties are not those of a “simple nature.” We are 
neither completely mind nor completely matter, therefore meta- 
physically heterogeneous, being debarred in consequence from 
any direct insight into either: 

If we were only material, we would not be able to know anything; but 


since we are composed of spirit and matter, we cannot know simple 
things perfect!y, either spiritual or corporea!.*’ 


From this bit of philosophy follows the familiar Pascalian 
rhetoric about man as a “ monster,” an “ enigma,” a “ thinking 
reed.” 

That Paseal saw the difficulty in the Cartesian psychology 
is a tribute to his philosophical penetration, for he followed 
Descartes almost to the very end, accepting such theories as 
the automatism of the lower orders and the body-soul relation- 
ship as one of machine-angel. He even defines man in a way 
that sounds like an echo of Descartes: 


I ean conceive of a man without hands, feet or head (for it is only 
experience that teaches us that the head is more important than the 
feet). But I cannot conceive of a man without thought: that would 
be a stone or a brute.** 


Thought is therefore the most fundamental thing in human 
nature, and that is why Pascal formulates the myriad passages 
** Pensées, fr. 282. 


*" [bid., fr. 72. 
** Idid., fr. 339. See Brunschvicg’s note for the comparison with Descartes. 
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of the Pensées that constitute a lyrical paean to thought as the 
substance of the dignity of man.** But he realized that to solve 
the body-soul problem by means of the pineal gland was no 
solution at all, and as a result he interprets man in a more 
traditional way than does Descartes, placing him between the 
lower orders beneath us and the pure spirits above, describing 
him as a wanderer in the middle way, connected intrinsically 
with both, unable to deny all certitude or to have enough of it. 

Pascal was so much of a dualist by temperament that he had 
a very strong aversion for hearing the soul spoken of in terms 
proper to matter, or the physical world as endowed with psy- 
chological attributes. He held that much sophistical philosophy 
existed because of such confusion of ideas—materialism on the 


one hand, anthropomorphism on the other. The refutation of 


materialism bulks large in the Pensées, for it was a favorite 
doctrine of the free-thinkers : 


Atheists should say things that are perfectly clear; but it is not 
perfectly clear that the soul is material.*® 

Philosophers have conquered their passions. What matter could do 
that ? * 


Anthropomorphism was not quite the same kind of problem, 
but he found it an obstacle when he began work as a scientist. 
The seventeenth century was the time in which the foundations 
of modern science were laid: the principal achievements of 
Galileo, Kepler, Stevin and Descartes were already over before 
Pascal reached maturity. Nevertheless the older concepts did 
not disappear at once, and when Pascal took up the experimental 
investigation of the barometer ne collided with the belief that 
“nature abhors a vacuum.” He himself was a cardinal thinker 
in the overthrow of the belief; and his opposition to the theory 
sprang partially from the fact that it seemed to him a clear case 

** See section VI, “ Les Philosophes,” passim, 


Pensées, fr. 221. 
Thid., fr. 349. 
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of anthropomorphism. Thus when he wrote to bis brother-in-law 
to request the carrying out of the classical Puy-de-Déme experi- 
ment that settled the issue, he remarked, 

To speak my mind frankly, I have difficulty in believing that nature, 
which is completely inanimate and insensible, can feel horror, since 
passions presuppose a soul capable of feeling them.** 


Mind and mutter, then, divide the universe. It is to Pascal’s 
credit that, confining himself to the Cartesian concepts for the 
most part, he did not try to defend Descartes’ psychology to the 
limit, but contented himself with setting man down as a meta- 
physical mystery. 

If Pascal was a realist, an empiricist, and a dualist, in the 
senses defined above, then he belongs to the Aristotelian current 
of western philosophy, however partially or unsystematically. 
He seems to have read Aristotle very little; the influence of St. 
Augustine and Descartes is much more unequivocal; yet his 
first principles do not include either Augustinian Platonism or 
Cartesian idealism. They sound, except for terminology, like 
Aristotle. Perhaps Pascal should be described as a “ natural 
’ who discovered certain great truths for himself 
when he could have derived them from the Philosopher—other- 
wise it is hard to explain why the rest of his thinking should 
have been so very un-Aristotelian. 

The origins of Pascalian thought are worth more investi- 
gation than they have received. In any case we are left with a 
Pascal who is no startling innovator on the abstract level—no 
idealist, no sceptic, no monist, no follower of Sextus Empiricus 
or Montaigne, no predecessor of Berkeley or Hume. That much 


Aristotelian ’ 


is certain. 

Then, why his peculiar reputation? Why has he been seen 
so often as the opposite of what he was? 

The first answer is embedded in semantics, in Pascal’s 


** Letter to M. Périer, November 15, 1647. 
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language. If only he had never used the word “ heart,” he could 
have saved an army of interpreters from confusion and error. 
It seems strange that one so adept at rigorous thinking by means 
of uniform mathematical symbols should have been unaware of 
the ambiguity of taking a common word and giving it a novel 
meaning without explicitly saying so. Then there are the 
synonyms that have to be collated and conflated before we 
begin to get a glimmering of the real sense—synonyms like 
“ instinct,” “ sentiment,” “ natural light,” “ judgment,” “ esprit 
de finesse.” ** He would have done better to have taken either 
“ understanding ” from St. Thomas or “ intuition” from Des- 
cartes. Many other words have to be handled just as circum- 
spectly—*“ dogmatism,” “ demonstration,” “ certitude,” etc. He 
should have provided his readers with edact definitions wherever 
misinterpretation was possible; but he did not, and consequently 
the Pensées will not become as clear as they could be until some 
one has produced a satisfactory lexicon of Pascal’s language. 

Another difficulty is that the “ heart” is a very complicated 
faculty or organ. It covers sense perception and religious experi- 
ence as well as rational intuition. Whenever there is both 
immediacy and certitude, Pascal believes that the “heart” is 
at work; it must therefore be understood in a slightly different 
way in each category of knowledge. This is a special subject 
for students of Pascal, the most important of all, for to compre- 
hend the “ heart ” is to stand at the center of the entire Pascalian 
dialectic.** Not that there is any mystique about it: an analysis 
would show that very little of the “ heart” escapes the scheme 
of Aristotelian faculty-psychology. 


Lastly, the fragmentary character of the Pensées, their exist- 


** For Pascal’s terminology see Lahorgue, op. cit., p. 60; and Janssens, 
op. cit., p. 42-3. 

“The entire bibligraphy of note 6 is relevant here. See especially 
Laporte and Baudin for the latest discussion about the relation of the 
“heart” to “ scepticism.” 
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ence as mere notes and memoranda, resists any ultimate 
explanation. No one will ever be able to show us the Apologie 
as Pascal would have written it. In some places we cannot even 
be sure whether he is speaking for himself or stating a doctrine 
that he intends to attack: this caveat applies to one of the most 
famous lines, “ The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
terrifies me.” ** Again, almost any author will revise his text in 
the re-writing and Pascal would surely have obeyed this rule. 
We know that he tried out his ideas on his friends at Port Royal 
and elsewhere. Is is likely that he would not have done the 
same while preparing the A pologie? Might he not have softened 
his more shocking lines after seeing the reactions of others ¢ 
Might he not have changed language, form and nuance in a 
seore of places? Indeed, might not a second or third reading 
have convinced him that his words were giving a false impression 
of his thought? To the general questions we can confidently 
give an affirmative answer; but what particular changes Pascal 
would have made must remain forever in the realm of conjecture. 

There is, however, no justification for denying that we can 
set down his philosophy in its broad lines. That is the upshot 
of the research carried on by the succession of savants from 
Vinet and Droz to Baudin and Mesnard. The field in which 
disagreement and debate are still possible, even on fundamentals, 
is not that of metaphysics and epistemology, but that of religion, 
psychology, ethics and sociology. That the A pologie will always 
be subject to differing opinions is suggested by the words of a 
great scholar and theologian: 


Would the finished work have been a rival to the Summa contra 
Gentes, or a rival to the Exercises? Or would it, miraculously, have been 


** Pensées, fr. 206. Some experts believe these words belong in the mouth 
of Pascal’s imagined adversary. If so, it is a rather sardonic commentary 
on the Voltaireans who were so sure that the object of their mockery 
shrank in “fear and trembling” from the data of Copernican astronomy. 
Cf. J. Mesnard, Pascal: His Life and Work (New York, 1952), p. 180. 
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a rival to both? Posthumously, as in life and death, Pascal remains an 
enigma; there can be no certainty how the work would have grown in 
such hands as his. All he has left us is the ruins of a temple which was 
never built.*® 


But from the ruins we can quarry marvelous building-blocks, 
and some of them fit precisely into a philosophical structure 
that does not house the sceptic, the idealist or the monist. 


Princeton, N. J. 


** Ronald Knox, preface to the above, p. XI. 
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Tuiery-Fimst ANNUAL MEETING 


HE THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of the American Catholic 

Philosophical Association will take place at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, April 23 
and 24, 1957. The general theme of the meeting will be “ Ethics in 
Relation to Other Knowledges.” As in the past, the morning sessions 
will consider various phases of this general theme as follows: A) The 
Moral and Transcendental Good, B) Ethies and Epistemology, C) Ethics 
and Faith, D) Ethies and the Existence of God. The following is the 
list of sections, chairman and suggested subjects for the afternoon 
sessions : 


Logic and Method Section (Dr. John A. Oesterle, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana) 
1. What is Formal Logic? 


2. The Method of Composition in Ethics (Cf. St. Thomas in I, Ethic. 
lect. 3, n. 35). 


Philosophy of Nature Section (Rev. Ernan MeMullin, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana) 


1. Contemporary Status of the Traditional Natural Philosophy. 
2. A Critical Analysis of Sensible Quality in the Physical World. 


Metaphysics Section (Rev. Robert Mulligan, 8S. J., Loyola University, 
6525 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois) 


1. The Hierarchy of Values: Its Metaphysical Structure. 
2. The Possibility of a Moral Proof for the Existence of God. 


Moral and Political Philosophy (Sister M. Sophie, 0.8. F., Alverno 
College, 3401 South 39th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


1. The Significance of Virtus Naturalis in the Moral Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


2. Ethies and Psychology. 
350 
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History of Philosophy Section (Rev. Robert G. Miller, C.8.B., As- 
sumption College, Windsor, Ontario, Canada) 

1. Evaluation of Some Current Trends in American Legal Philosophy. 

2. Relation between a Catholic Political Philosophy and Theology. 


Philosophical Problems Section (Rev. Austin Fagothey, 8. J., University 
of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California) 


1. Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy. 
2. Immortality as Prerequisite or Consequent in Moral Obligation. 


As in the past all members of the Association received invitations last 
May to volunteer half-hour papers on subjects suggested by the various 
chairmen of these sessions. Replies should be made directly to the 
chairman concerned as soon as possible. If a chairman has no one 
volunteering for his section by October 1, he is asked to invite speakers. 
One hundred fifty word summaries of all papers read at the general 
and sectional sessions must be in the hands of the respective chairmen 
by October 15 for forwarding to the Secretary who will arrange for 
the publication of such summaries in the January issue of THe New 
ScHoLasticisM, which goes to press on November 1. It is hoped that 
there will be a wider response to these invitations than in the past. 


New ConsriruTion anp By-Laws or THE ASSOCIATION 


For the information of all the membership in the Association we 
present herewith the new Constitution and By-Laws of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association as approved at the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 4, 1956: 


Article One (Name) 

The name of this organization shall be the American Catholic Philo- 
sophicai Association. 
Article Two (Objectives) 


The objectives of this organization shall be to promote philosophical 
scholarship, to improve the teaching of philosophy, and to communicate 
with other individuals and groups of like interest. 


Article Three (Membership) 


1. All are eligible for membership who accept the objectives of this 
Association. 
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2. Individual membership shall be divided into the following classes: 
a) Constituent, those whose chief professional work is described in 
Article Two; b) Associate, any person interested in the objectives of the 
Association ; ¢) Student, those whose interest in the objectives of Article 
Two is rightly qualified as student interest; d) Life, based on the manner 
in which the dues of the first two memberships are paid; e) Correspond- 
ing, a membership honoris causa offered by the Executive Council to 
recognized scholars. 

3. Institutional membership is for institutions of higher learning in- 
terested in the objectives of the Association. 

4. Election to membership shall be made by the Executive Council. 
Nomination to membership may be made to the Executive Council by 
any member of the Association. 

5. Dues for each membership shall be established by the By-Laws of 
the Association. 


Article Four (Officers and Government) 

1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President who is also President-elect, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the four officers 
named in section one, the immediate past President, and fifteen other 
members. Only Constituent members shall be eligible for the offices 
named in these two sections. 

3. All the officers named in the first two sections with the exception 
of the Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by a simple majority of 
the votes cast by Constituent members attending the annual meeting. 
The first two named are elected for one year and are not eligible to 
succeed themselves. 


4. Members of the Executive Council shall hold membership for three 
years and are not eligible to succeed themselves. Five council members 
are to be elected at each annual meeting. 

5. The Executive Council shall have, in general, supreme control over 
all the affairs of the Association according to its Constitution and By- 
Laws; and in particular it has the following functions: a) to regulate 
the general policy of all publications originated or sponsored by this 
Association; b) to organize the annual meeting and its program; ¢) to 
control the affiliation of this Association with other learned societies; 
d) to control any unusual allocations or disbursement of funds. The 
Council shall meet as often as, and at such time and place as, the 
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President after consultation with other officers deems advisable. In 
conducting its business a simple majority shall constitute a quorum. 


6. Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers may be filled for 
the unexpired term by the President, or in his absence, the Vice- 
President, with advice and consent of the Executive Council. Such 
appointees shall be eligible for election. 


Article Five (Meetings) 

The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be selected 
by the Executive Council unless by a majority vote the Executive 
Cruneil decides that conditions at the time of the proposed regular 
annual meeting are such that the meeting must be postponed. In that 
event, all officers shall hold their offices until such time as a meeting may 
be held. The same shall apply to all appointments to committees made 
at the last regular meeting. 


Article Six (Amendments) 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
stituent members attending any regular meeting or represented therein 
by proxies, provided a draft of the proposed amendment be sent to each 


Constituent member at least thirty days before the regular meeting. 


By-Laws 


1. These By-Laws may be suspended by a simple majority of those 
present at the annuai meeting of the Association. They may be amended 
by a simple majority if prior notice has been given or, without prior 
notice, by an unanimous vote; those present at the regular business 
meeting are to constitute a quorum. If, in the considered judgment of 
the President, necessity exists, they may be suspended but not amended 
by the unanimous vote of the Executive Council. 


2. The dues of this Association, which include subscription to all its 


publications, are as follows: a) Constituent—$7.00 annually; b) Asso- 
ciate—$7.00 annually; ¢) Student—#$5.00 annually; d) Institutional— 
$10.00 annually; e) Life—$100.00. 


3. All Committees, including program sectional chairmen, shall be 
appointed by the President. 


4. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive 
Council. There shall be a Nominating Committee appointed by the 
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President to consider proposed nominations for all other offices. Any 
Constituent member may submit names to the Nominating Committee 
for these offices. In making its nominations the Nominating Committee 
shall strive to achieve as widespread a geographical representation as 
possible. 

5. There shall be a Research Committee, consisting of three members, 
each appointed for a three year term, the senior member of the Com- 
mittee to act as Chairman. This Committee shall consider all manu- 
seripts or publications, other than that of Tue New ScHo.asticism 
and the Proceepines, to be published directly by the Association, 
and report their recommendation to the Executive Council through the 
President. 


6. There shall be a Program Committee, consisting of the Vice- 
President and two or more other members of the Executive Council. 
This Committee shall be appointed by the President at least four months 
in advance of the annual meeting. This Committee shall present to the 
Executive Council at its spring meeting program recommendations for 
the following year. Invitations to speakers to prepare papers on the 
selected subjects for the morning sessions shall be issued by the Presi- 
dent of the annual meeting at which he is to preside. Speakers for the 
afternoon sectional meetings shall be selected by the respective sectional 
chairmen. 


7. The presiding officer shall conduct the meetings with reference to 
length of papers, floor discussions and the like, according to the pre- 
seriptions of the Exeeutive Council. He shall have no authority to 
depart from these prescriptions except by unanimous consent of those 
present. 


8. These shall be a quarterly journal of the Association, Tos New 
Scuo.asticisM, issued to all members. It shall have an Editor, elected 
by the Executive Council for a term of three years, a Business Manager, 
who is also Treasurer of the Association, and a Board of not less than 
three nor more than five Associate Editors elected by the Executive 
Council for suitable terms but never in excess of three years. 


9. There shall be a Procezpines of the annual meeting, edited by 
the Secretary of the Association, and issued to all members. 
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Regional CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Pennsylvania Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association held its Spring meeting at St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, 
May 10 at 3:30 p.m. The speaker was Rev. Gustav Weigel, 8. J., of 
Woodstock College. His subject was the Papal Encyclical, Humani 
Generis. Dr. Edward Monahan of Villanova College was elected 
president. Dr. Russell Naughton of La Salle College is permanent 
secretary. 

The New England Conference of the Association had its second 
semester meeting on February 18 at Boston College. Rev. John Rock, 
8.J., read a paper on “St. Thomas and Divine Causality.” Rev. 
Lucien Dufault, O. M.1., Oblate College, Natick, Mass., is secretary of 
the Conference. 

The New York Conference held its March 13 meeting at College of 
St. Vincent with Dr. Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University leading 
a discussion on “ Philosophy and Unity.” Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, 
C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, is permanent secretary of the 
Conference. 

The Maryland-District of Columbia Conference held its final meeting 
of the academic year on May 2 at Catholic University of America with 
Right Reverend Monsignor Louis De Raeymaeker, President of the 
Higher Institute of Philosophy of Louvain University and visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Notre Dame, as the speaker. His subject 
was “ What is the Problem of the Thomist Today?” Rev. Joseph A. 
Law, 8.8., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, was elected president 
and Dr. Paul Nolan of Catholic University secretary. 

The East Central Conference held its Spring meeting at John 
Carroll University on March 11 at 2:30 p.m. Mr. Ernest Roesch spoke 
on “ The Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes.” A panel discussion on formal 
logie from the viewpoint of an elementary course in logic in relation to 
other college courses in philosophy had for its speakers Rev. Allan B. 
Wolter, O. F. M., and Rev. Stanley Tillman, 8. J. 

The Southern California Conference had a meeting on February 28 
at Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. The speaker was Dr. 
Russell Kirk. His subject was “ Conservatism Today: Its Meaning 
and Application.” The speaker was questioned by a panel of three 
members: Rev. John B. Bremner of Los Angeles Tidings, Mr. Halloch 
Hoffman of the Fund for the Republic, and Mr. Anthony Turhollow of 
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Loyola University. Rev. John H. Hampsch, C.M.F., of Dominguez 
Seminary, Compton, California, is secretary of the Conference. 

Rev. Joseph C. Della Penta, 0. P., of De Paul University, was elected 
president of the Illinois-Indiana Conference for the coming year. 


Survey or Researcu Prosecrs oy Our MemBers 


All members of the Association will have received a request from the 
Association’s Committee on Research inquiring of the membership con- 
cerning research projects in the field of philosophy now being under- 
taken by various members. The survey will attempt to ascertain the 
subjects of such research, the present status of the various projects, 
and the ultimate publication plans if in need of financial subsidy. The 
Research Committee consists of Dr. James F. Anderson, chairman, and 
Dr. Donald A. Gallagher, both of Marquette University, and the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Owens, C.SS.R., of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronte. It is hoped that full cooperation with the work of the 
Committee will be obtained from the membership. 


MIsceLLaNgous ITEMS 


Professor Daniel C. O’Grady, of the department of philosophy at the 
University of Notre Dame, long-time member of the Association, and 
former member of the board of editors of Tuk New Scuovasrticism died 
suddenly on May 7, 1956. 

The Rev. Dr. I. M. Bochenski, O. P., visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, delivered the annual Howison Lecture at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Cuartes A. Harr 
National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


a ~ 


REVIEW ARTICLE: 


The Corpus Academicum 
by Ignatius Brady, O, F.M. 


forth from the disciples of Socrates to take the lead in the 
intellectual life of Greece. Yet to this day the character of any phi- 
losophy is determined, in part at least, by the relation it bears to the 
doctrine of the dialogues. To acknowledge that influence we need not 
go to the extreme of Professor Whitehead, who said that “the safest 
general characterization of the European philosophical tradition is that 
it consists in a series of footnotes to Plato.” 

Our whole perspective, however, on Plato and the Academy, the 
dialogues and their doctrine, will be radically changed if we accept 
the thesis proposed by Fr. Joseph Ziircher in a new study of the 
Corpus Academicum.' As in an earlier work on Aristotle? he en- 
deavored to show that the Peripatetic body of writings was largely the 
production of Theophrastus in the years he guided the Peripatos after 
the death of Aristotle (322-288), Ziircher now presents the conclusion 
that the present Corpus Academicum (Cac) is from Polemon, third 
successor to Plato (scholarch, 315-270 B.C.), published perhaps by 
Arcesilaus, with remnants in some dialogues of the original work of 
Plato or, in others, of a text from Xenocrates. 

Basie to the study of both the Cac and the Corpus Peripateticum 
(Cpe) is the supposition (p. 16) that the literary remains of the great 
philosophical leaders of Athens, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, under- 
went development and revision at the hands of their disciples (some- 
thing similar is at least suspected of a Corpus Democritewm also). As 
property of the schools, the writings grew and developed with the inner 


M ORE THAN two thousand years have passed since Plato stepped 


* Das Corpus Academicum (Paderborn: Schiningh, 1954), pp. 175; and 
Lexicon Academioum (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1954, pp. 36). The latter is 
a small companion-piece furnishing two lists: one of the persons who 
speak in the various dialogues, the other of the proper names mentioned 
in each work, e.g., Protagoras, Simonides, Sisphos, etc. 

* Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist (Paderborn, 1952); cf. I Brady, “The 
New Aristotle,” Tue New Scno.asticiam, XXVII (1953), 305-334. 
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growth of each school. This was the intuition of Wilamowitz (Platon, 
[ Berlin, 1919]), which has provided a Leitmotiv for the present work, 
that the problems and difficulties of the Cac make sense only if at the 
time of Arcesilaus or Lacydes (about the middle of the third century 
B.C.) the Corpus Platonicum was altered to the Corpus Acedemicum 
we now possess.’ Ziireher would change this to the extent that he 
considers Polemon the author of the new Corpus, with Arcesilaus as 
editor or publisher. 

Polemon, the author declares (p. 146), was motivated by the need 
to keep the Academy abreast of the Peripatos of Theophrastus and to 
bring it to grips with new problems presented by Zeno and Epicurus 
as well as by the followers of Aristotle. To do this, he purposely and 
consciously modernized and adapted the ancient text of Plato, particu- 
larly to align the scientific content of the dialogues with new discoveries ; 
and in addition produced works of his own which form a basic part of 
the Cac. Only thus could the Academy survive and continue to attract 
new students. But to keep the tradition of Plato and his school, he 
continued to use the dialogue-form and retained the old Platonic scenery 
as his background (pp. 19; 89). The Cae would thus be almost con- 
temporary with the Cpe, since the latter is dated 320-290, the former 
primarily 310-270 B. C. 


I. Prooys ror THEORY. 


In contrast to the number of extrinsic arguments advanced for the 
Theophrastian authorship of the Cpe, the proofs for the thesis on 
the Cac are almost exclusively intrinsic. According to the author’s own 
listing (p. 22), they are: 1) philological (the speech and style of the 
Cac); 2) scientific (the seientifie content, i.e., the dialectical, physical, 
biological, mathematical and astronomical knowledge incorporated in 
the dialogues); 3) problematical (the constant reference to and de- 


* J. Zurcher, Das Corpus Academicum, p. 16: Wilamowitz hat ganz richtig 
geschaut, als er schrieb (Platon I, 722): “Es spricht alles dafiir, dass 
eben zu dieser Zeit [unver Arkesilaos] die Gesamtausgabe seiner [{ Platons] 
Schriften veranstaltet wurde, die wir [heute] besitzen.” Or again, p. 22, 
he quotes from Platon II, 325: “Es ist alles [d. h. Stil, Inhalt, Anzahl 
der Schriften, die zum Kanon gerechnet werden] nur erklirlich, wenn die 
Akademie [in einer neuen Ausgabe] zusammenfasste, was irgendwie als 
platonisch in ihrer Hand war. Zur Zeit des Arkesiloas (ca. 268-241) oder 
Lakydes (ca. 241-224) ist das wohl glaublich, gerade weil der Platon der 
alten Akademie aufgegeben war.” 


\ 
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pendence on problems presented by the Kepos [Garden; Epicureans | 
and the Stoa); 4) in like man:er, the identity of problems in the Cac 
and the Cpe, as indicative of the period ¢. 310-290 (to this might well 
have been added a proof based on a comparison of the theory of Ideas, 
ete., as presented in the Cac, the Cpe and the dialogues of Aristotle, 
since this would show that there were earlier versions of the dialogues 
of Plato than the ones we now possess); 5) historical (allusions and 
nuances, e.g., to historical and political events, pointing only to the 
period about 300 B. C.). 


1) Philological Proof. 


It seems universally admitted that the Cac with some unimportant 
exceptions shows such a unity of style (and of content) as to require 
unicity of authorship. It was such a criterion that led Zeller to with- 
draw his opinion of the unauthenticity of the Laws (pp. 16-17). This 
marks a contrast to the Cpe, where the diversity of style and vocabu- 
lary has caused much difficulty and led Ziircher to his theory of dual 
authorship. 

The language, moreover, of the Cac, the modes of expression and the 
vocabulary used, are as modern as those of the Cpe; i.e., it is the 
Greek of the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the third. 
One need but contrast it to that of Xenophon to note the difference. 
Though philologists have strangely neglected this fact, the speech of 
the Cac is no less the incipient xow) than is that of the Cpe (p. 18). 
Time and again, the text also reveals technical terminology that is 
found only in the milieu of Theophrastus, Zeno and Epicurus. This 
argument borders on that drawn from the Problematik of the Cae (nn. 
3-4, infra); yet it is noteworthy that the Cac abounds in philosophical 
and other expressions that are of later origin. Thus in Charmides the 
author (pp. 31-32) points to rowdowpev (159A) as admittedly late; 
dvaptpynoxerbat Kat pepvnOa (159E), as belonging to the period of the 
De memoria et reminiscentia; the distinction of mpdrrey and ouiv 
(163B) as post-Platonie and of importance only at the time of the Nic. 
Ethic. VI, 4, 1140a1 ff. Or again, that the Euthyphro 11A distinguishes 
between oicia and wdfos, substance and property, is itself a proof of its 
post-Platonie character, since even in the Cpe ri éorw preceded oboia 
as the word for substance (p. 35); similarly, dvvayus in the sense of 
property (Cratylus 419E) is found only in the later parts of the Cpe 
(p. 74); while ypéppya in the sense of “ book” (Parmenides 128C; D) 
is always considered as late and post-Platonic (p. 77). Above all, 
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aroxeiov is a word introduced by Epicurus (pp. 87-88), yet it is used 
in Philebos 18C and Timaeus 48B and 56B. These are but some ex- 
amples among others to be found passim among the dialogues. We leave 
full judgment of this argument to competent philologists and Greek 
scholars. 


2) Scientific Proof. 


The scientific content of the Cac, evidenced particularly in the Meno, 
Sophistes, Philebos, Timaeus, points to such parallels with the Cpe, the 
teachings of Zeno and/or Epicurus and others of their contemporaries, 
as to be intelligible only as written about 300 B.C. “The whole Cac, 
especially the Timaeus, is filled with scientifie doctrines and theories on 
the natural sciences, which were completely foreign to the real, historical 
Plato, and which appeared only about 300-280, at the time when the 
Stoa and Kepos certainly surpassed the Academy in all that pertained 
to the natural sciences” (pp. 66-67). 

To cite only from the dialogues mentioned above: the mathematical 
language of the Meno shows the growing influence of Euclid (p. 54; 
see infra, on Theaetetus); the Sophistes uses the elements of Strato 
instead of the older terms, fire, water, ete. (242D), and what is said 
(253DE) on the connection of concepts presupposes the logic of the 
Peripatos, ete. (p. 82); Strato’s words appear again in Philebos 25CD. 
Lavtly, the Timaeus cannot, in present form, be the work of Plato. Its 
biology (p. 136) is partly contemporary with, partly later than, that of 
the Cpe: that of the Cpe is largely from Karystos, that of the Cac 
is borrowed from Philistion (fl. 290-280). Its concept of matter and 
of the relation of matter to the elements belongs to the time of Aris- 
totle-Theophrastus (p. 139). At the same time that it tries to rival 
the scientific perfection of the Lyceum, the Timaeus seeks to hide any 
dependence on or copying of a Peripatetic text, and becomes difficult 
and ohseure as a result (p. 147). 

In addition, the Republic, Book III, betrays its late origin through 
its teaching on music (399; 400 BC; 424C), for Damos is but a cover- 
name for Aristoxenos (pp. 110-111). The same doctrine re-appears in 
the seventh book (531A). The dialectic of the sixth book, our author 
claims (p. 113), must be dated about 300; it is hardly possible that it 
would have reached such development without the Peripatetic Meta- 
physics. 

Taken by itself and isolated from the general interpretation of the 
dialegues as a whole, this proof may not appear to carry great weight. 


‘ 
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Perhaps we do an injustice to the author in thus culling a few illustra- 
tions from the body of the book. Nor have we indicated his dependence 
on and reference to the researches of others in the history of the 
sciences. 


3) Proof from Parallel Problems. 


To this reviewer, the most potent proof is that based on the prin- 
ciple: Gleiche Problematik: gleiche Zeit (p. 83). It might at first sight 
seem somewhat of a circular argument to hold that like problems prove 
that the Cae could have been written in present form only in the 
Athenian millieu of 320-300, when the Porch and the Garden strove 
sometimes against each other and sometimes together against the Peri- 
patos and/or the Academy. Yet it is a valid proof; and, indeed, Father 
Ziircher considers it the strongest proof for his interpretation of the 
Cae: die Tatsache dass die Gegner Polemons immer Stoa und Kepos 
waren, ja dass Polemon iiberhaupt keine anderen Gegner mehr kannte 
als nur diese zwei (p. 161). The Problematik of the Cac is that of the 
Stoies and Epicureans; and partly that of the Peripatos. It is largely 
in terms of such a principle that the author studies each dialogue; and 
one must admit that it enables him to clarify the interpretation in 
almost every instance, and so make a very powerful defence of his 
thesis. 

The procedure is reasonable enough. If discussion and controversy 
are most often the antecedents of doctrine, it is more probable to hold 
that the Cae derived its problems and its doctrines from the milieu in 
which such were discussed than to imagine that the Academy met such 
problems of its own initiative almost a century earlier when there was 
no such widespread inierest in scientific questions. It is more likely 
also that the Peripatos took the lead and spurred the Academy to 
engage itself in questions that had previously not attracted its attention. 
In addition, we missht well ask: if the entire Cae were from Plato, 
what did the Academy produce during those crucial years 320-300 when 
the Peripatos way, in full bloom? Given the authorship of Polemon, on 
the other hand, we see the Academy as a flourishing school engaged 
in earnest zivalry with the three other “ universities ” of Athens (p. 32). 

Time and again this position is bolstered by the text of the Cac 
itself, which begins to have much more meaning when placed in such 
a setting. The very words used seem often enough borrowed from the 
Stoa or Kepos. Ziircher is able to point to specific expressions which 
contain the doctrine of these schools; e.g., the Symposium 186C: 
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mAnopovn Kai xévwors (p. 65); or to problems which arose only in such 
circles: that of suicide in the Phaedo (p. 67), of perception in Philebos 
(p. 89), of vots and dvdyxnn in the Timaeus (p. 138); ete. These are 
but a few scattered examples. Even the personal allusions, not to say 
personal thrusts and barbs, make sense from this viewpoint. In par- 
ticular, Polemon seems to enjoy side-remarks at the expense of Epi- 
eurus.* When Socrates tells Protarchus that without mind, memory, 
knowledge, ete., his life “would be, not that of a man, but of an 
oyster or pulmo marinus” (Philebos 21C), the author is making a 
pointed reference to Epicurus, to whom this word was a favorite insult. 
Who might be the sea-erab and the sea-serpent newly arrived, save 
Epieurus and Zeno (p. 46; Euthydemus 297C)? Perhaps Epicurus is 
the “little boy” of the Theaetetus (166A; 168D), since he claimed to 
have begun philosophy at fourteen, while later thrusts (174B; 175C) 
seem likewise to involve him (p. 59). There is a plain allusion in 
Philebos 16B: “ my boys, as Philebos calls you,” to Epicurus’ relation 
to his students (p. 87); and a parallel in Aziochos (p. 99). 

Should one object that this implies a new interpretation of the char- 
acters of the dialogues, Father Ziircher will not only wholeheartedly 
agree but also proceed to show that this was fully intended by Polemon. 
The dialogue-form is kept because it is original to Piato and character- 
istie of the Academy. Accordingly, the scenery, the background, is 
Platonie by design and the names are borrowed from historical char- 
acters. But by the use of impossible anachronisms, Polemon hints to 
the reader that the latter is to take the personae dramatis as but cover- 
names for Polemon’s own contemporaries.’ This tactic is bewusst, 
gewolt, beabsichtigt (pp. 48; 63; 69; 111). 


4) Problems parallel to the Cpe. 


It is Fr. Ziircher’s further contention that “the whole Problematik 
of the Cac is practically the same as that of the Cpe,” that it is eon- 
temporary to the latter and even in part somewhat later in time (p. 18). 
This he abundantly illustrates in the course of his analysis of many 
dialogues ; e. g., Charmides 168E (p. 32); Lysis, which contains a direct 
reference to the Lyceum (203A) and a direet dependence on Nic. Ethic. 


‘J. Ziircher, op. cit., p. 65: Polemon ist ein rechter Spdtter, aber sein 
Spott ist immer verdeckt, pseudonym augedriickt. Aber wo er dem 
“ Garten” etwas anhingen kann, da tut er es wie ein zweiter Aristophanes. 

* This is not a new discovery; it has been charged to Plato already by 
several scholars (cf. pp. 48, 61, 65). 
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VIII, 2, 1155b27 (p. 33); Buthydemus 303B, which shows the Lyceum 
united with the Academy against the Stoa (p. 46); like problems in 
Protagoras (p. 51), Sophistes (p. 81), Timaeus (p. 139); ete. 

To this, as we have suggested, might be added a proof based on 
comparison of certain doctrines as presented in the Cac, the Cpe and 
the dialogues of Aristotle. This would show that there must have been 
a Corpus Platonicum anterior to the Cac. Certainly the Cpe cites a 
Timaeus other than that extant in the Cae (p. 136; 146); while the 
Ilepi dey of Aristotle antedates the present Parmenides (p. 78). If the 
presentation of the metaphysics of Plato in Meta. I, 6, does not agree 
entirely with the teachings of the Cac (which itself shows a variance 
of position), but likewise does not square with that of the dialogues of 
Aristotle, we may conclude that Theophrastus is considering rather the 
Platonism of Xenocrates or even of Speusippos (p. 150).° 


5) Proof from political allusions. 


Of less weight is the argument drawn from allusions to historical 
and political events, since such references seem very few and none too 
clear. Thus, the author interprets Gorgias as concerned with the 
unhealthy moral atmosphere engendered by the Naziregime of the tyrant 
Demetrios Poliorketes, who ruled in Athens ¢. 300 (p. 54). The Meno, 
on the other hand, shows a more peaceful era (p. 56). There seem to 
be similar references in the Laws (pp. 117-118; 120). 


II. INTERPRETATION OF THE DIALOGUES. 


Even in an extended review such as this it is both impossible and 
impracticable to examine in great detail the author’s interpretation of 
the forty-two pieces that make up the Cac. For our purpose it should 
suffice to summarize his views on the more important dialogues and 
but touch in passing his remarks on lesser works. 


1) The Apology of Socrates (pp. 23-26). 


This, the only piece of the Cac not in dialogue-form, is considered by 
Fr. Ziircher to be basically the work of Aristotle! When Xenocrates 
returned to the Academy from the company of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus on Mytilene, he likely brought with him a text from the 
Stagirite which became the present Apology. In proof: 1) the vocabu- 


*Cf. also Ztircher’s Aristoteles, pp. 49-60, which seems to need some 
revision in terms of this second book; also pp. 210-213. 
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lary, which with a few exceptions is completely Aristotelian and Peri- 
patetic; e. g., nowhere else in the Cac do we find two genuinely Aristo- 
telian expressions: peyadoyvyia (412D) and xadoxayabia (412E). 2) 
The first part of the Apology follows a basie principle of Aristotle’s 
rhetoric: “ Begin by removing any prejudice” (Rhet. III, 14, 1415a32). 
3) It contains no trace of the teaching that “no one does evil volun- 
tarily” or that “virtue is knowledge”; it cannot therefore be from 
Polemon, 4) It differs greatly from the Phaedo and Crito in its doc- 
trive of life after death; these three works must thus go back to dif- 
ferent sources: the Phaedo seems originally the work of Xenocrates 
(p. 68); the Crito is from Polemon (p. 26), and seems unknown to the 
author of the Apology. Lastly, the non-dialogue form would show that 
the Apology has a non-Academie source. 

The Crito (pp. 26-27) and Menezxenos (pp. 27-30) are assigned to 
Polemon on internal evidence of doctrine and allusions. Charmides (pp. 
31-32) is a metaphysical inquiry by Polemon into recent definitions of 
temperance; from its Stoic mentality, it would be dated ¢. 310-300; its 
expressions ani problems are of that same period. Lysis (pp. 33-34) : 
a controversy with the Peripatos on friendship (ef. Nic. Ethic, VIII, 
2, 1155b27), with an added note on the Stoic doctrine of the morally 
indifferent act (216D) and the Epicurean “ congenial” (oixciov, 221E). 
Euthyphro (pp. 34-35) appears to be a dispute with the Lyceum and 
Stoa (2A); its distinction of obgia and wdfos (11A) is post-Platonic. 
Laches (pp. 35-39), a discussion of the new definition of virtue offered 
by the Stoa: virtue is knowledge. Hippias Maior and Minor (pp. 39- 
44): the latter is against the Stoa, the former against Epicurus. Jon 
(p. 45) is not directed against poets and rhapsodists in general, but is 
a Polemonie burlesque against Ion, likely a cover-name for Arcesilaus, 
disciple and successor of Polemon. 


2) Euthydemos (ec. 10, pp. 45-48). 


This is considered as one of the most difficult dialogues to resolve into 
its elements. It belongs to those dialogues which came originally {from 
Plato but which received an entirely new redaction at the hands of 
Polemon. It is certain that the present text is from the latter, since it 
reflects the influence of the Stoa in 281CE, and openly refers to the 
Lyceum (271A; 303B). The text pictures a battle over methods of 
teaching. One can hardly imagine any dangers arising from the two 
obseure opponents of Plato, Enthydemos and Dionysidorus; but one 
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could expect trouble from Zeno and Epicurus, for whom the early 
figures seem to stand. 


3) Protagoras (pp. 49-52). 


There was a Protagoras of Plato himself, but the Cac text is to be 
dated ¢. 300. It is a peaceful controversy with the Stoa (= Protagoras) 
and the Kepos |= Prodicus) on themes current at that date: Virtue is 
knowledge (Stoa); No one does evil consciously (Stoa) ; Pleasure is the 
good (Kepos); There is a mean between extremes (Lyceum). 

Virtue is knowledge; therefore something that can be taught. This 
for Polemon was a new problem, not an old position (ef. 320B), econ- 
cerning which he had to clarify his own theory. To this question is 
essentially connected the further thesis: Virtue is basically one, namely 
codia (329 ff.) ; this was a general problem in the schools of Aihens ce. 
310-300. The distinetion of Odppos and dvdpeia (351A) is Peripatetic 
and Academic (but not Platonic); while “ nature and the healthy state 
of soul” (351B) places us surely in the time of the Stoa and Kepos, 
while 354B is literally found in Epicurus’ repi réAovs (pp. 50-51). Our 
conclusion is that the whole of Protagoras contains nothing of the 
teaching of the historical Sophist, Protagoras, but deals purely and 
simply with the doctrines of the Stoa and Kepos. 


4) Gorgias (pp. 52-55); Meno, Theaetetus. 


Originally from Plato, the present text of Gorgias is from Polemon 
in his years of maturity (before 287, according to p. 56). He has 
sloughed off the influence of Zeno’s “ Virtue is knowledge” (509DE), 
and has abandoned Epicurus’ doctrine of pleasure.—The Meno (pp. 
55-56) contains a few post-Platonic elements. Its query on the nature 
of the bee (72B) supposes Aristotle’s Historia Animalium (p. 40). The 
doctrine of the Ideas is retained and made the foundation of the new 
theory of recollection. The text shows the author is free from the fear 
of tyrants, and for this reason seems dated after 287. 

Theaetetus (pp. 56-64) is primarily a controversy with the Stoa 
and Epicurus: with the latter over his doctrine of perception, with 
Zeno on his concept of knowledge. Toward the end Theophrastus 
receives some attention. “ Theaetetus” is but a pseudonym for Euclid 
(fl. 300-290), who himself is one of the personae dialogi; this assump- 
tion is justified by the mathematical knowledge displayed by the Theae- 
tetus of the dialogue (147Dff), since it is proper to Euclid’s propo- 
sitions. 
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The contents show that the work cannot be Platonic in origin: the 
problems of 8éfa and éroripn, of knowledge through sensation, of 
knowledge as perception (185C;D), are rooted in the milieu of the 
Poreh and the Garden. In like manner, the theory of sight stems com- 
pletely from Epicurus. The “uninitiated” (155E), who do not con- 
cede real existence to what they cannot see or grasp in their hands, 
are members of these two schools. Specifie doctrines and terms point 
to the teaching of Epicurus; e.g., “the simple fact that dAAoiwors is 
called a xivnow (181D) brings us far from Plato and places us at the 
end of the fourth century” (p. 59). The analogy of the soul and the 
wax tablet (191C) seems to depend on the De anima, rather than the 
reverse. 

All in all, the problems are late. Yet there is evidence to show that 
there was an older Theaetetus from Plato: two distinct incipits were 
known in antiquity, which with several reasons based on doctrinal 
content had already led Wilamowitz to deny the Platonic authorship 
of the Cac text. 


5) Symposion (pp. 64-67). 


The “scenery” of the Banquet is Platonic, but the content is Pole- 
monie, as Robin had already pointed out. The approach and spirit is 
Stoic in character; e.g., actions are ethically indifferent, choice and 
purpose alone important (181A); virtue is identified with gogia. Yet 
many expressions in the speech of Eryximachos are Epicurean in 
origin, and others again Peripatetic. In Diotima (201D), who is 
but a mask (Robin), we may see the figure of Leontion, friend of 
Epicurus. With such influences, one need not wonder that Polemon 
denies at this point of his career the immortality of the soul and 
reduces it to that of the Nous as does Theophrastus in the De Anima 
(p. 66). 


6) Phaedo (pp. 67-70); Phaedrus (70-72). 


Two proofs bid us date the Phaedo c. 300: first, the sharp condem- 
nation of suicide (61C), against the Stoa which allowed it: there 
would be nothing in the authentic story of Socrates to demand such a 
rebuke or the accusation that one who allowed suicide was not a 
philosopher. Secondly, the reference to the teaching of Aristoxenos 
and Dikaiarchos, that the soul is the harmony of the body (Phaedo 
86 ff.). Since the De anima does not mention the authors of this 
position, we conclude they are contemporaries of Theophrastus; there- 
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fore also of the author of the Phaedo. On the other hand, there is 
reason to hold that Xenocrates wrote the original text of the dialogue, 
sinee even the present text breathes his spirit and agrees with his 
manner of exposition (p. 68). 

The Phaedrus, tradition says (Diog. Laertius III, 38), was the first 
dialogue that Plato published. We agree, but would say further that 
the present text mixes baser metals with the original gold. The primi- 
tive text was likely against the older Sophists; that of Polemon, 
against the Stoa and Garden. Indeed, the speech of Lysias (221 ff.) is 
completely in the spirit of Epicurus, with whom we can with good 
reason identify him (p. 71). Again, the concept of soul (245C ff.) is 
so strongly Peripatetic as to reveal its origin and therefore the date 
of the Phaedrus (p. 72). 

Against earlier interpretations of Cratylos (pp. 72-76), its spirit, 
mentality, expressions and doctrine would lead one to identify its 
characters, Socrates, Hermogenes and Cratylus, with the Academy, 
Peripatos and Stoa-Kepos respectively. 


7) Parmenides (c. 19, pp. 76-79). 


An accumulation of proofs shows both the late date of this dialogue 
and its character as primarily an attack against Zeno—not the dia- 
lectician but the founder of the Stoa. Like the original Parmenides, 
Zeno too taught that the All is one Being; but to hold this is empty 
dialectic. 

By way of positive internal proof we may poirt to ypéypa as book 
(128C;D); the identification of xivnois and (162C); the 
obvious relation of 149AB to Physics V, 226b-227a and Prior Anal. 
25, 42b1-26. To this can be added what Schaarschmidt has already 
noted, that Aristotle is completely silent (in Meta. I, 6, 987b13, at- 
tributed to the Philosopher) on the problems of the Parmenides, and 
knows nothing of the immanence-theory of 131B. His complaint 
rather is against the ywpicpos of the Ideas. The objection to immanence 
in Aristotle’s Iepi piAogodias seems pointed against Speusippos (p. 78). 

The Sophistes (pp. 79-82) becomes a controversy on being between 
the materialists (Stoa-Kepos) and the friends of the Ideas (Academy- 
Peripatos). According to the interpretation of Ritter, rayreAds dv is 
not to be predicated of the Idea but of the Being, namely the Kosmos, 
the Ged aiaOyrés of the Timaeus (ef. Sophistes 249D). This is the 
Stoic Weltbild—The Politikos (pp. 83-85), through its Problematik, 
particularly its theory on the state, seems dated c. 300. 
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8) Philebos (e. 22, pp. 87-94) ; ete. 


Instead of being directed against the teachings of Aristippos the 
Cynic, by ail counts the Philebos is an attack on the pleasure-theories 
of Epicurus (= Protarchos). We have seen that a number of allusions 
in the text itself bear out this contention. The doctrinal content points 
to an Epicurean-Stwie setting: an evident (7) reference to Epicurus’ 
denial of order and providence (29A) and to a doctrine common to 
both Stoa and Garden is found in the statement or question that 
wisdom and mind cannot exist without soul (30C); the teaching that 
the universe has a soul (29B-31A) is Stoic doctrine. Again, that 
pleasure is harmony, pain the disturbance of this harmony (31B ff.), 
is an Epicurean position; while the ideal of a life without rejoicing or 
sorrowing (33B) is Stoic. The very last statement of Socrates at the 
end of the dialogue (67BC) seems as allusion to the argument of 
Epieurus. At the same time, Philebos so reflects the older Academy 
and Theophrastus, e. g., in the question of the ty éri woAAéy (14C ff.), 
that the best guess is that the early sections contain pieces of a 
Philebos from Xenocrates. Certainly the problems there considered 
were common to Xenocrates and Theophrastus and have little con- 
nection with the question of pleasure. 

Alcibiades I (pp. 94-97) was originally from Xenocrates (because of 
the doctrine on the soul), but the present redaction is from Polemon 
(early in his term as scholarch, we are told on p. 94; later, ¢. 280, 
according to p. 9797). Alcibiades II (pp. 97-98) is directly from 
Polemon though Arcesilaus may be the final redactor. The present 
text of Aziochos (pp. 99-100) is the work of Polemon, ¢. 280 at the 
latest, with the original from Xenocrates. Eryzias (pp. 101-102) seems 
a produet of the old age of Polemon; Sisyphos (p. 102), a youthful 
fragment left unfinished because the Nicomachean Ethics answered the 
question; Demodokos, from the elderly Polemon; Hipparchos (pp. 103- 
104) has him as final author (style of Cac) but Xenocrates as re- 
sponsible for the original material. 

The Minos is incomplete, a torso left unfinished ¢. 280; Kleitophon, 
like the first book of the Republic, is originally from Xenocrates but 
reworked by Polemon (pp. 105-106). The Rivals, a torso on the 
educational rivals of the Academy (Peripatos, Stoa, Kepos), has 
already been placed by many Platonic scholars in the milieu of Polemon 
and properly belongs to the early years of his career, c. 310 B.C. 
Lastly, Theages (pp. 109-110) is a product of his old age. 
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9) The Republic (ce. 35, pp. 110-115). 


The general impression produced by the text is that it belongs to the 
later period of Polemon’s life, after he had shaken off the influence of 
the Stoa and come more under that of the Peripatos. Thus nowhere 
is virtue considered as knowledge; but from the very first and earliest 
books it is constantly seen as a power (e.g., bravery, 375B). In ad- 
dition, the doctrine on music in the third book (399-400B, ete.) contains 
express reference to Aristoxenos under the name of Damon. 

On sv a @ premiss, one may conclude that the problem of the parts 
of the soul (IV, 439 ff.) is entirely post-Platonic. The old and true 
doctrine of Plato was that of the yy povoadijs, as in Phaedo. In the 
same vein, Ziircher is convinced (p. 112) that the communism of wives 
(V, 457D ff.) does not belong to the historical Plato, nor (in Politics 
1266a34) to the historical Aristotle, but is the teaching of Xenocrates 
or Polemon under the influence and example of the Asiatic Zeno, It is 
completely irreconcilable with the spirit and aristocratic sense of Plato. 
A sure argument likewise is to be found in the absolute silence of 
Xenophon, who would have opposed such a doctrine had it been taught 
by Plato (p. 112). 

The coneluding sections of Book VI, on the essence of the Good and 
its role over all being (508K, ete.) and the division of knowledge 
(509E), show such a high development of dialectic that it is unthink- 
able that it was reached under Plato (p. 113). Rather, it parallels the 
Metaphysics IV, 1-3, and XI, 1-4, in its doctrine on first and second 
philosophy and the degrees and conditions of knowledge (it is there- 
fore dated about 300). “ The dya@éy is the highest essence of God, the 
living God himself under the mask of the old doctrine of Ideas” (p. 
113). The “ Plato” of the present Cac has no real belief in Ideas. 

The tenth book, to omit further details, confirms our surmise that the 
term “Idea” is no more than a false front, a mere facade (p. 115). 


10) The Laws (pp. 116-136). 


The object of much investigation by earlier scholars, the present text 
of the Laws appears to be a second or more likely a third edition, The 
first was published by Philip of Opus shortly after the death of Plato, 
¢e. 340, though we may question whether he was a faithful editor. This 
text (or perhaps a second, developed by Xenocrates between 340-300) 
was used by Aristotle-Theophrastus. But what we possess is a later 
and much revised version by Polemon, c. 270. The latter found or had 
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at hand, besides Philip’s text, other fragments, all of which he com- 
piled in twelve books. The result reveals no organization or unity of 
thought, but actually includes a strange mixture of contradictory 
doctrines, some of which are surely from Plato, others from Polemon, 
ete. 

We might note in passing the complete agreement between Laws IV 
and the seventh Letter of Plato; the latter is as much the work of 
Polemon as is the present Laws. A long study of the individual books 
and doctrines leads to the conclusion that our Laws is later than the 
Nicomachean Ethics (¢. 300, according to W. Jaeger), and should be 
dated ¢. 280-270. 


11) Timaeus (pp. 136-154). 


Two facts would prove the post-Platonic character of this work: 
that Aristotle-Theophrastus had a different and earlier text than that 
of the Cae (ef. pp. 148-150, for a list of citations); and that the 
biology (and, one might add, the physics) is partly contemporary with 
and partly later than that of the Cpe. 

The purpose of the work (p. 146) is to produce a short up-to-date 
Realenzyklopddie, which would modernize the old Corpus Platonicum 
with the least possible change of scenery, style, technique, ete. Polemon 
could not let the Peripatos surpass the Academy, though in actuality 
the former was in the lead. Yet he could not simply copy and incor- 
porate the doctrine of his rivals; hence he resorts to difficult and 
eryptie expressions to hide his borrowings. 

By way of doctrinal comment on the general Platonism of the 
Timaeus and the Cae (pp. 150-152), we ean accept the following con- 
clusions from Susemih! and Trendelenburg : 


1) “ The great and the small” (Meta. I, 6, 987b20) is undoubtedly 
the teaching of Xenoerates; it is not to be found in the present Cac, 
having been eliminated by Polemon. 

2) Of the doctrine aseribed to Plato of a substantial infinite for 
both the material and the ideal world (Phys. III, 4, 203a4) there is but 
the barest trace in the Philebos. 

3) The Platonism of the Meta. 1, 6, does not agree with the present 
Cac. Nor is it the doctrine of Plato: such passages as 987b19, 987b27, 
987b33, 988a8, present rather the Xenocratic Academy, if not that of 
Speusippos. 

4) Such doctrines as the identity of the One and the Good (Meta. 
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XIV, 4, 1091b13), or of matter as the cause and principle of evil 
(xaxorowv; Phys, I, 9, 19215), are not in the Cae, though they seem to 
be the teaching of Plato himself. 

5) The mathematical entities between the Ideas and things (Meta. 
I, 6, 987b14; ete.) are no longer accepted in the Cac. The same (6) 
must be said for the ideal numbers and (7) for the dépurros Avds. 

6) Lastly, in the period of Xenocrates’ leadership the Academy did 
not admit Ideas for artificial and/or abstract things. This doctrine 
enters with the Phaedo, the tenth book of the Republic, and Cratylos. 


Passages and doctrines such as the foregoing suffice to show (p. 153) 
that the present Cae is far removed from the Urtext of Plato, and that 
his first diseiples altered his writings to suit themselves, even as Theo- 
phrastus had done with those of his own master. 

The Timaios Lokros (pp. 154-157; edited, pp. 166-174) shows signs 
of the style of Polemon and agrees in its teachings with the Timaeus 
proper. It seems more plausible to date it about 300, and consider 
Polemon as possible author. The Epinomis (pp. 157-160) is as authen- 
tie as the rest of the Cac, while Kritias (pp. 160-161) belongs to the 
same period as the Timaeus, The Epistles of Plato show the style of 
Polemon, with the exception of the second. More likely tian not, the 
original Letters of Plato received a re-working from Polemon (earlier, 
however, [p. 106] we are told that Xenocrates also shared in such 


revision ). 


Our journey through the Cac, concludes the author (p. 161), is thus 
ended. Our guide throughout has been the thought of Wilamowitz, that 
the present text of the Cac is intelligible only if we suppose that it was 
revised, rewritten and published only two or three generations after 
Plato’s death. We might well wish that Fr. Ziircher had endeavored 
to discover for us more of the original Plato. Certainly much history 
will have to be re-written and historical sources re-evaluated if his 
thesis is accepted. This we may attempt to do in a future article. It 
may provide us with an extrinsic means of judging the value of Fr. 
Ziircher’s position. 


Saint Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


Book Reviews 


Concept of Freedom. Edited by Rev. Carl W. Grindel, C.M., 
Ph.D. Henry Regnery Company, 1955. Pp. xii +- 512. $10.00. 


This work was written by members and associates of the faculty of 
St. John’s University of Brooklyn, N. Y. In the Foreword to the 
volume, the President of St. John’s emphasizes the importance of the 
topic of freedom today, as well as the responsibility of a community of 
scholars to clarify this much misunderstood notion. Freedom in its 
philosophical and psychological roots, and the concept of freedom as 
applied to such areas as theology, economics, law, international relations, 
education, government and labor—such is the scope of the book. There 
ean be no question of the need of such a project. There may be some 
question, however, whether this book in all respects has achieved its 
objective. 

This review will be concerned mainly with the philosophical portions 
of the work. In general, the philosophical contributions faithfully 
express the teaching of the manuals. Some of the articles, however, 
reveal ambiguities and imprecisions which reduce their value consider- 
ably. One should not expect to find here anything approaching the 
meticulous and creative work in this area of a Jacques Maritain or an 
Yves Simon. 

In the introductory article, “Freedom and Human Knowlege,” 
William C. Carlo asserts that the present confrsion about the meaning 
of freedom has led to dangerous developments on the social and 
political seene. An unbalanced quest for economic security, for example, 
has brought on a wave of socialism (he instances, as manifestations, 
social security, unemployment insurance, and the strength of organized 
labor). The prevalence of scientism is another threat to freedom. 
Educators, sociologists, economists, psychologists, are criticized for pro- 
fessing to be scientists. They do not deserve the title, because science 
involves prediction. 

Confusion about freedom, it is asserted, can be cleared up only by 
first recognizing the intrinsically different areas of knowledge. Practical 
and speculative knowledge differ essentially. The philosophical sciences 
“study essences directly.” Their method, accordingly, is deductive. 
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The natural sciences, on the other hand, “do not know essences immedi- 
ately.” They are limited to the study of accidents. Also relevant is 
the knowledge afforded by Revelation. “If we lived in a world where 
there was no revelation, then an absolute and unbridled freedom both of 
thought and religion might be countenanced.” But Revelation is a fact. 
The author defends the Church against the charge of being anti- 
democratie. 

Joseph G. Seully, in his paper, “ The Initial Freedom,” begins with 
a discussion of man’s hylomorphie nature. The numerical multiplica- 
tion of the human species is explained in terms of the “ Aristotelian 
teaching” that an act is limited by the potency in which it is received. 
Man’s freedom arises from the fact that man is confronted with a 
world of finite goods. In relation to each of these goods the intellect 
ean discover “its limited goodness and at the same time its lack of 
goodness which ean be apprehended by the intellect as an evil which is 
pleasurable but morally reprehensible.” The extrinsic basis of freedom 
is the First Cause, God. Reconciling Divine Causality with the freedom 
of the created agent is a difficult problem. Within the Christian 
tradition, various solutions have been proposed. Despite their disagree- 
ments, however, “ all of these solutions are satisfactory... .” 

The editor of the volume, Rev. Carl W. Grindel, C. M., writes on 
“ Freedom of Autonomy—The Terminal Freedom.” The modern liberal, 
he asserts, will be shocked to learn that the saint is the most perfectly 
free man. The author distinguishes between free will and free choice. 
He maintains the two are often confused, though they are funda- 
mentally different. By reason of his free will man can 1) will or not 
will a determined object; 2) will this or that object; 3) will to do good 
or evil. But this does not prove that man has freedom of choice. The 
latter proceeds from the liberty of the practical judgment. It is con- 
cerned with means to the end. 

Man’s perfection, the author continues, is to be found in the develop- 
ment of his powers. For the will to be perfected in its choices, there 
must be rectitude in judgment and control over the passions. The moral 
virtues are necessary here, with prudence playing an indispensable role, 
Man achieves temporal freedom of autonomy when the practical judg- 
ment of the intellect is in accord with truth and a real good therefore is 
presented to the will. The freedom of the perfect man arises from 
“ judging things as they actually are, and the practical judgment of 
the intellect presents this truth to the will as a real good.” 
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“ Freedom of Thought,” by Rev. Edward P. Farrell, 0. P., deals with 
the metaphysical foundations of intellectual assent. John Dewey makes 
man’s mind totally free by denying necessity in nature. Communism 
totally enslaves men by denying contingency. The Thomistie view 
occupies a middle ground. There is botn necessity and contingency in 
nature. The former necessitates intellectual assent; the latter does not. 
The object of the intellect is truth, and “needless to say, the truth 
involved is logical truth, defined traditionally as the adequation of the 
intellect with reality.” Truth “enslaves the mind,” but it “does not 
involve a degrading slavery or subjection.” Admirative doubt is the 
source of philosophical speculation. Aristotle, in his Topics, provides a 
methodology for overcoming doubt and achieving certitude. 

“The Acts of Freedom” by Casimir J. Czajkowski, is a rather care- 
fully executed summary of Thomistic teaching on psychological freedom. 
It is the most satisfying of the philosophical contributions, although it 
does provoke a few minor questions about exactitude. After analyzing 
the various kinds of indifference, he concludes that the will is actively 
indifferent in a dominative fashion. It is free in the order of specifica- 
tion, save as regards an object good and suitable from every aspect. 
Happiness is such an object. In the order of exercise, however, man 
is free to will or not will even an object which is perfectly good. The 
question of the will’s freedom in relation to God clearly seen is not 
diseussed. 

The reciprocal relations of intellect and wil: are analyzed. Will end 
intellect are distinct, because their moving causes are distinct (heing as 
goodness in the one ease; being, in the other). “The formal object of 
any faculty is its moving cause or principle.” The intellect moves the 
will in the order of final and formal causality; the will moves the intel- 
leet in the order of efficient causality. The writer warns against 
hypostatizing the two faculties. It is the one supposit which acts 
through the intellect and will. In a curious fashion, the author appeals 
to the unity of the human composite to account for the reciprocal 
causality of the two powers, But such an appeal would seem unnecessay. 
Will and intellect are not autonomous even as faculties. The will is 
the intellectual appetite. The ultimate practical judgment is the intrinsic 
form of the act of the will. 

Ethical implications of freedom are discussed by a number of the 
contributors. Rev, John V. Burns, C. M., deals with some of the moral 
limits in the use of freedom in his “ The Proper Concept of Freedom in 
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Individual Acts.” He contrasts Christian philosophers, who defend the 
Eternal and Natural Law, with the “ modern liberalist” who allegedly 
defines freedom as “the moral power of teaching, by the spoken or 
written word, whatever one wishes.” 

On the other hand, he declares that no reasonable person advocates 
unlimited freedom of speech. Justice Holmes is quoted to the effect 
that no one would defend a man who falsely shouted “Fire!” in a 
theatre and caused a panic. There is no freedom for error, only for 
truth. Radio commentators who are most unjust and unreliable in their 
remarks about governmental policies and persons in public life may 
have to be restricted. 

The author discusses morality and art. It is the view of St. Thomas, 
he declares, that art does not belong to moral knowledge. The job of 
an artist, as such, is not to give moral edification but to make something 
that is beautiful. Nevertheless, the artist is subject to prudence. 
Prudence, unlike art, presupposes the rectitude of the will with regard to 
eternal verities. This does not mean, however, that the artist’s work 
should be religious or even morally edifying. But it does mean that the 
artist should attend to the effect of his work upon himself and upon the 
community. The work of the Christian artist will be done “ in the light 
of the true purpose of art. He will see to it, for example, that the 
artistic task will tend to better, not weaken, the moral well-being of the 
audience.” 

The nature of art is also discussed by Rev. Denis K. O’Regan, O. P., 
in his “ Freedom in Relation to the Expression of the Beautiful.” The 
absence of absolute metaphysical and moral standards today is reflected, 
the author asserts, in the art of the times. The modern worship of the 
self has led to a degeneration of artistic expression. From the Renais- 
sance on, the trend both in life and in art has been in the direction of 
non-being. Serious attention has been paid to “Dadaism,” and the 
exhibits in the Museum of Modern Art represent the ultimate expression 
of unintelligibility. But if the universe is intelligible, then art must be 
governed by certain norms, and restrictions upon artistic expression 
become lawful. 

The fine arts, the author asserts, pertain to the sphere of logic. They 
are therefore concerned with the communication of truth, specifically 
with truth through representation. Art must be true to reality, and 
must also be in accordance with moral reality. The classical definition 
of art as “recta ratio factibilium” summarizes these requirements. 
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* Ratio” indicates the need of being faithful to reality; “ recta” to the 
rectitude of the will with regard to eternal verities. Art, to be true 
itself, must induce the beholder to virtuous action. The medieval artist 
fulfilled the real aims of art—and achieved the fullest freedom as an 
artist—when “ he has led us by his representation to an act of virtue— 
to hope and prayer.” 

Art, because of its social nature, is subject to control by the state. 
Even if a work of art is true to life, and is appropriate matter for 
the majority to behold, the work may have to be sacrificed to protect 
a minority whose passions may be aroused. But such sacrifices will be 
assented to by “ those who accept life as a time of trial, a time when a 
man must forego often that which is good in itself because of his own 
weaknesses.” 

“Freedom and Education,” by Daniel C. Sullivan, is addressed to the 
question of academic freedom. Education, he affirms, has as its major 
concerns the pursuit of truth, the deepening of the intellectual life of the 
student, and the raising of the cultural level of the community. The 
freedom of the teacher is both defined and limited by these objectives. 
The teacher is obliged, first of all, to acknowledge the claims of natural 
and Revealed Truth. “ To teach what is true and to receive instructions 
in what is true is academic freedom in the only true sense.” Pseudo- 
intellectuals teaching error as truth should not be protected by academic 
freedom. Controversial issues must be labeled as such. No teacher has 
the right to profess a viewpoint in conflict with the policies of his 
institution or its board of trustees. The wishes of donors must also be 
respected. The teacher has also the responsibility of refraining, either 
inside the classroom or before the general public, from discussion of 
controversial issues which lie beyond his own field. In relation to 
students, the teacher should realize that a “system which permits free 
discussion at too early a stage in the student’s development sets out 
deliberately to foster the spirit of self-determinism.” The statement of 
William A. Buckley, author of God and Man at Yale, is endorsed: 
“ Academic freedom must mean the freedom of men and women to 
supervise the educational activities and aims of the schools they oversee 
and supervise.” 

The professor regrets with evident irritation that the issue of academic 
freedom has been raised at all in these days. He believes that the 
hubbub has been created by “ extreme intellectual leaders” and by com- 
munists. Far from their being limitations upon academic freedom, a 
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high degree of liberality has prevailed. Academic freedom should not 
be used as a protective shield for the incompetent and the subversive. 


Five of the remaining articles are concerned with freedom in relation 
to the areas of government, law, international society, economics and 
labor. They can be given only brief mention here. So far as this 
reviewer can judge—he is a layman in some of these fields—the articles, 
on the whole, are of superior quality. They are written by men who 
evidently have their fingers on the pulse of the modern world, and who 
candidly face the problems of a pluralistic society. Whereas the phi- 
losophers writing in this work tend to be fearful of the abuses of 
liberty, and appear to be obsessed with the real aud alleged dangers of 
modern liberalism, the historians and the lawyers tend to welcome 
progress towards greater liberty for the individual and to oppose 
measures that would shrink the area of individual initiative. At the 
same time, they know how to distinguish between liberty and license. 
They write, moreover, in a language that can be understood by the 
educated layman, whereas the philosophers expound their theses in the 
technicalities of the scholastic manuals. 


In his article, “ Freedom and Government,” Irving G. Williams writes 
of the immense importance of that provision of American law which 
forbids pre-censorship of publications. Pre-censorship, he points out, 
is a favorite device of dictators. There are, to be sure, limits to the 
expression of views even under the American system. These limits, 
the author explains, were outlined in general fashion by Justice Holmes, 
who first announced the test of “clear and present danger.” A major 
weakness of this article is the somewhat confused discussion of the 
relation of the individual to society. This problem should have been 
treated thoroughly by the philosophers. 

Harold F. MeNiece discusses, among other matters, civil liberties, 
in his “ Freedom and the Law.” He points out that the freedoms of 
speech, press and religion, are not endangered by any “ escape clause ” 
in the American Constitution to the effect that these freedoms are 
“ subject to public order and morality.” With such a clause in a consti- 
tution (some states have such provision) there is a possibility that a 
potential tyrant would resort to it. As a matter of fact, tyrants in 
other countries have resorted to it to destroy liberty. The author does 
not mean to slight the claims of the common good. He is making a 
prudential judgment in a given historical period. 

“ Freedom in the International Society” is a scholarly plea for an 
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effective international bill of human rights. The author is Edward 2. 
Re. After a preliminary treatment of the nature of “right,” he traces 
the development of the doctrine of human rights in modern history. 
The United Nations Declaration of Human Rights constitutes, he 
believes, a notable advance towards winning respect for human dignity. 
Although this Declaration has as yet no binding force, it has helped 
awaken the conscience of mankind. He urges that the United States 
take the leadership in promoting the cause of human rights. 

In his “ Economie Systems and the Individual,” Arpad F. Kovaes 
analyzes the different phases of the Industrial Revolution and the effect 
of the latter upon individual welfare. Industrial development in 
America brought new elements into the picture (the spirit of independ- 
ence, the absence of fixed social classes, mass markets, ete.). Russia’s 
undeniable economic progress was achieved only at the cost of human 
values. The atomic age will benefit humanity only if heightened respect 
for the moral law accompanies progress in scientific achievement. 

Diverse concepts of freedom lie behind the strife between management 
and labor, says Walter L. Willigan in his “ Freedom and Labor.” These 
two sectors of the economy are not yet fully aware of the need of co- 
operative effect for the benefit of everybody. He urges greater support 
for the Industry Council Plan. A religious revival is necessary for 
checking the current excessive quest for material goods. 

The final paper, “ Freedom and Theology,” by the Very Rev. Francis 
J. Connell, C. Ss. R., in part deals with the widely controverted problem 
of Chureh and State. A philosophical journal is not the appropriate 
medium for any lengthy discussion of this article. The average American 
Catholic, however, who must mingle daily with his non-Catholic fellow- 
Americans in business and social life, would be startled to read that “a 
person has no more right to profess a false religion than he has to 
purloin his neighbor’s goods.” (For an opposite viewpoint by another 
theologian, see the article, “ The ‘ Rights’ of Conscience,” by Bernard 
Olivier, O. P., in the volume Tolerance and the Catholic). Father 
Olivier declares that “. . . man is entitled to claim against the State a 
real right (our italics) not to act against his conscience in this matter 
(i.e., in the matter of religious choices), even if kis conscience is at 
fault.” ) 

The opponents of some of the views defended by Father Connell— 
these opponents, it is well known, include some of the most distinguished 
theologians of Europe and the United States—are dismissed in a few 
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lines. Allegedly, they profess a viewpoint incompatible with that of the 
Church. Philosophers should not be too shocked at this summary 
treatment of the opposition. They can be, and often are, guilty of the 
same practice. 

It is only fair to state that, despite his analogizing of non-Catholic 
professions of belief with the purloining of goods, the author’s final 
conclusions are of a more temperate character. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we regard this work as very uneven 
in character. The philosophers have failed to provide a wholly satis- 
factory framework for the solution of the problems facing the modern 
world. The lawyers and the historians have measured up to their tasks. 
The colleagues in philosophy in general have not. 

The documentation of the work is extensive, and it ranges from the 
Brooklyn Tablet to the Summa Theologica. It is unfortunate that there 
is no index. 

Francis E. McManon 


Chicago, Illinois. 


History and Liberty: The Historical Writings of Benedetto Croce. 
By A. Robert Caponigri. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1955. Pp. xi -+ 284. $4.00. 


On the dust jacket, i words probably supplied by the author, we 
read: “ The present work is devoted to the historical writings of Croce 
and principally to that tetralogy which has already achieved classical 
status: The History of the Realm of Naples, The History of the 
Baroque Era, The History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, and the 
History of Italy: 1871-1915. In these histories it seeks to disengage 
and set in order and relief three levels of significance: the record of 
Croce’s inward formation as a historian; his positive construction and 
interpretation of the periods and phases of European history which 
engage his immediate attention; and, finally, and above all, the vision 
of human creative freedom in history which emerges from those works 
as their ultimate meaning.” 

This was something worth doing, and Professor Caponigri has done it 
very well. As I see it, the value of the result for philosophers is as 
follows: Croce may be the only philosopher since Hegel who will rank 
among the great in the long perspective of the history of philosophy. 
His coneeption of the relation between history and philosophy receives 
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only a relatively abstract exposition in his more systematic philosophical 
works. But the main bent of his thought is anti-abstractionist. He 
continually sought to free his younger friends from the spell of the 
systematizers and the definers and refiners of concepts. By precept and 
by example, he taught them how to immerse themselves in the concrete 
life of the spirit in history, and yet to come out with works of classic 
form and style. To understand his philosophy, we need to watch him 
doing this. He does it best in his major historical writings and in his 
major studies in literary history and criticism. Professor Caponigri has 
carefully observed what happens in the former, and his book helps us 
to follow it too. He diseloses much in the substance of these works that 
we had missed; he makes us see clearly the distinctive physiognomy of 
each; he shows how the treatment varies with the subject matter, but 
also with the stage in Croce’s development as a historian, and with the 
problems posed by the world in which and for which he was writing. 

Three complaints may fairly be made of what is otherwise an 
admirable book. (1) There is no general critique of Croce as historian, 
and surprisingly little criticism of his treatment of particular topics 
or episodes. The chief and almost the only exception is the Counter 
Reformation (pp. 115-118). (2) Some attention might well have been 
given to the development of Croce’s philosophy of spirit and to the 
precise sense of his identification of philosophy with history. (3) The 
needs of the reader with }itile or no Italian should have been considered. 
He should have been told which of the works referred to have been 
translated and which not. In the case of the former, page references to 
the translations might have been included in the notes. And even the 
Italian reader would have been greatly helped if the list of references in 
Appendix A had been arranged in the alphabetic order of the abbrevia- 
tions. (In this list, for FPC read FPS.) 


Max H. Fiscu 
University of [linois, 
Champaign, Illinois 
Operationism. By A. Cornelius Benjamin. Springfield, Illinois: 


Charles C. Thomas, 1955. Pp. 154, with index. $4.00. 


No one acquainted with the development of contemporary scientific 
theory is unacquainted with the concept “operationism.” But like so 
many concepts used in modern science, the term has come to have so 
many meanings that ambiguity and obscurity seriously limit its value to 
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scientific theory. In his stimulating and valuable contribution toward 
a clear definition of operationism, however, A. C. Benjamin attempts to 
do more than face the problem of vagueness and ambiguity. The true 
meaning of operationism cannot be stated without clear reference to 
the basic foundations and presuppositions of its definition, and in spite 
of the maze of difficulties, Benjamin courageously adds this problem 
to the task at hand. 

However, Benjamin’s treatment of operationism is not merely exposi- 
tory. Although he quotes heavily from the writings of those who have 
been chiefly responsible for the development of operationism, his main 
concern seems to be critical. He finds serious shortcomings in the gen- 
eral theory of operations, and desiring to preserve the usefulness of 
the theory, he outlines a general statement of cperationalism which 
might begin to remedy the defects. 

His method of exposition follows a logical pattern. The word “ opera- 
tionism ” or “ operationalism” was vigorously avoided by P. W. Bridg- 
man so that he might not be aceused of founding an “ism,” yet the 
concept certainly finds its genesis and roots in his works. Consequently, 
Benjamin begins his study by analyzing Bridgman’s point of view as 
it developed in his own thinking. Just as it is difficult to define opera- 
tionism simply, so it is difficult, Benjamin discovers, to find a single 
point of view in Bridgman’s own statement of its definition. There are 
at least two meanings: (1) the meaning which dominated his thought 
in his earlier writings (e.g. Logic of Modern Physics), showing the 
operations to be physical and metrical; (2) and the meaning developed 
in his later writings, variously called “ mental,” “verbal” and “ paper 
and pencil” operations. 

Benjamin then serutinizes the very foundations and presuppositions 
of Bridgman’s operationism, and finds empiricism and pragmatism at 
the roots of his thoughts. As a consequence, whatever shortcomings to 
a scientific study of nature result from an empirical and pragmatic 
view must be ascribed to Bridgman’s theory of science. 

Turning to the reactions in the various sciences to Bridgman’s con- 
cept, Benjamin shows the development of the theory in physics, soci- 
ology and psychology, quoting at length from the writings of those 
scientists who have contributed most to a definition of the concept. 
In physies, the views of Frank, Lenzen, Margenau, Lindsay and 
Northrop are outlined; in sociology, the views of Dodd, Lundberg 
and Chapin are cited; and in psychology, Benjamin treats the writ- 
ings of Stevens, Tolman and Meehl. 
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From a study of the origin and development of the concept in the 
several sciences, Benjamin turns to what he calls a “ critique of opera- 
tionism.” The criticisms brought to bear on the theory by those who 
have tried to work with it are enumerated here. The chief objections are 
listed in the following categories: (1) over-emphasis on particularity; 
(2) need for generalizing operations; (3) conflict between clarity and 
generality; (4) disregard of “things”; (5) presumed identity of 
nature and knowledge of nature; (6) failure to provide a classifica- 
tion of operations; (7) failure to distinguish symbolic and non- 
symbolic operations. 

In his last chapter, Benjamin offers a very schematic proposal for 
generalizing the concept of operationism so that some of the present 
drawbacks of the theory may be eliminated. In this chapter, Ben- 
jamin barely gets out of the preliminary stage of stating the problem 
and the qualities of the solution. But on his own admission, this book 
is but a beginning toward a more critical, and therefore a more use- 
ful, analysis of one of the most controverted concepts of modern 
science. 


Raymonp J. Nogar, O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
Riwer Forest, Illinois 


Bergson’s Mysticism. A Philosophical Exposition and Evaluation 
of Bergson’s Concept of Mysticism. By John Joseph Kelley, 
S.M. Fribourg, Switzerland: St. Paul’s Press, Dayton, Ohio: 
Marianist Publications, 1954. Pp. 151, S. Fr. 8, $2.50. 


This carefully documented study makes a scholarly attempt to cast 
Bergson’s philosophy and in particular his philosophic concept of mys- 
ticism in a strictly Thomistie mold and to judge the merits and demerits 
of Bergson’s thinking from the vantage point of this perspective. As 
in the case of De Waehlens’ elaborate Heidegger analysis, this approach 
to the work of a philosopher whese thought structure rests on vastly 
different premises, raises the question whether it is entirely fair to 
apply such a rigidly determined standard of measurement, since the 
totality of an original philosophic intuition may well be lost sight of 
in the process of such a transposition. And it seems to this reviewer 
that Fr. Kelley has not quite succeeded in avoiding the danger inherent 
in a too inflexible schematization. 
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Keeping in mind this reservation, this study recommends itself for 
its clear and systematic presentation of a highly complex subject matter 
as well as for the solidity and soundness evinced in the discussion of 
asceticism and mysticism. The author confines his inquiry to the field 
of philosophy proper, giving only passing attention to strictly theo- 
logical problems. 

An introductory biographical sketch is followed by a descriptive 
analysis of the basic principles of Bergson’s philosophy and of his 
views on mysticism, including a discussion of Bergson’s style, his prin- 
ciples of cognition (experience and intuition), and his “ metaphysics 
of becoming.” 

The second part opens with a characterization of mysticism (natural 
and Christian) in general and a clarification of problems of termin- 
ology, based largely on the testimony of the mystics. The insight thus 
gained serves as a frame for an evaiuation of Bergson’s mysticism and 
its major sources (Henri Delacroix and Evelyn Underhill). The in- 
vestigation attempts to “translate” Bergson’s ideas into scholastic 
terminology, in accordance with the schema of the four Aristotelian- 
Thomistie causes. The goal or the “ final cause” of Bergson’s mysticism 
is said to be “the divinization of mankind,” the élan vital appears 
as the primary source of mystica] activity, and “the divinization of 
man is reached through a voluntary intuition of the élan,” in which 
“man’s highest spiritual forces are activiated” (p. 65). From this 
the author draws the conclusion that “ Bergson’s theory is directed not 
so much toward God as toward the divine humanity” (p. 68). Berg- 
son’s “ absolute,” consequently, is not God, but “ Life,” the divinized 
life of the human race. 

A subsequent section deals with the three main “ properties” of 
Bergsonian mysticism—action, love, creation, Here the author dwells 
in particular on Bergson’s exaltation of action; contemplation is for 
the French philosopher a “defect of being,” whereas for St. Thomas 
as well as for St. John of the Cross apostolic action is the fruit of 
contemplation and the most perfect life the synthesis of contemplation 
and action, that is, the mystical life which overflows into action (ef. 
p. 103). Bergson’s mysticism, neglecting or misjudging the highest 
stages of the “ passive contemplation ” of the Christian mystics, allows 
only for “some kind of active contemplation.” 

In the concluding section Fr. Kelley presents a summary of the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of Bergson’s speculations on mysticisim. 
Positively, Bergson attempted to reintroduce into modern philosophy 
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the concept of the final cause of life: the intentional—though largely 
inarticulate—object of his philosophic search was to lead modern man 
to the recognition of his natural end—the contemplation of things 
divine. In opposing the prevalent philosophic rationalism, scientism, 
and intellectualism, Bergson reaffirmed the spiritual and free nature of 
man, but he overshot the mark in his own anti-intellectualist dynamism 
and intuitionism. Bergson, in the author’s view, actually never arrived 
at an understanding or a sound exposition of supernatural mysticism. 
Thus, on the basis of his detailed eritical analysis of Bergson’s last 
great work, Les deux sources de la Morale et de la Religion, Fr. Kelley 
arrives at the conclusion that its main theses are in consonance with 
Bergson’s earlier writings and that the philosophy underlying all of 
them is “ basically wrong.” He admits, on the other hand, that Berg- 
son's theodicy—despite its many defeects—has substantially contributed 
to “a greater appreciation that God is a living God, capable of com- 
municating with men” (p. 135). 
Kurr F. Rewnarpr. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 


Descartes: Philosophical Writings. A selection translated and 
edited by Elizabeth Anscombe and P. T. Geach. With Intro- 
duction by A. Koyré. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 1954. Pp. 
Ivi +- 303. 12s. 6d. 


This Nelson Philosophical Series volume presents a wide selection 
of Descartes’ writings in a new translation. The Private Thoughts, Dis- 
course on the Method (with the part on the circulation of the blood 
omitted), Meditations on First Philosophy, and the Reply to the Third 
Objections (Hobbes) are given completely. The Rules for the Direc- 
tion of the Mind, Principles of Philosophy, the Dioptrics are presented 
in a “much abridged” form and by means of extracts. The text also 
ineludes some selections from thirteen letters (extending 40 pages) 
ranging from a discussion on eternal truths and infinity with Mersenne 
to comments on the soul, free will, the existence of God, good judgment, 
with such correspondents as Regius, Chanut, Princess Elizabeth, and 
Father Mesland. There are, in addition, two brief appendices giving 
Descartes’ elucidations on the cogito and imnate ideas. 

This text is an excellent text for a course on Descartes or seventeenth 
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century thought. According to one’s own interests one may prefer 
other selections from the Letters, such as those to Regius and Arnauld 
on the mind-body problem, but any selection fror: over five large 
volumes of correspondence in the Adam-Tannery «dition would be 
arbitrary. Again a scholastic might prefer Arnauld’s objections to 
Hobbes’ or Gassendi’s (for whom the translators regret they did not 
have room). More significant omissions are the absence of the letter of 
dedication, the preface, and the synopsis for the Meditations and his 
letter to Clerselier which serves as a preface to the Principles. These 
are especially important in showing Descartes’ intentions and his reac- 
tion to the reception of his thought by his contemporaries. 

The general principle guiding the translators in their work was “to 
produce an English version intelligible as it stands, even if this involves 
some departure from the original, rather than a more litera] version 
that is intelligible only when eked out by footnotes and appendices.” 
In this they have been successful without being untrue to Descartes’ 
thought. They translate penser as conscious rather than think in 
many passages in order to express the wider meaning it had for Des- 
cartes. Thus the celebrated statement of his own nature after the 
cogito reads, “ From this I recognized that I was a substance whose 
being requires no place and depends on no materia] thing. Thus this 
self (moi), that is to say the soul, by which I am what I am, is entirely 
distinct from the body, and is even more easily known; and even if 
the body were not there at all, the soul would be just what it is.” While 
this sounds different from the familiar Haldane-Ross rendering it ex- 
presses to the unprejudiced student what Descartes intended. All in 
all it is a good readable translation. 

Koyré’s excellent introduction properly sketches the intellectual cli- 
mate of the early seventeenth century in France and provides the 
student with the needed basis for an intelligent appreciation of Des- 
cartes’ intention and his means of attaining it. Raymond Klibansky, 
the general editor of the series, has supplied a very good working 
bibliography giving the various modern editions of Descartes’ writings, 
the English translations, and several lists of special studies on his life 
and thought. 

Price is a consideration in choosing a classroom text. This volume 
ordered from England costs less than $2.00; the American edition sells 
for $3.00. By comparison the N. Kemp Smith edition of Descartes’ 
Philosophical Writings costs $5.00 here, and the Dover company reprint 
of the two—volume Haldane and Ross translation sells for $7.90 cloth- 
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bound, and $3.90 paperbound. The completeness of the Haldane-Ross 
volumes is unchallenged and they would be the choice of the teacher 
for his own reference shelf, but the less expensive Nelson text is per- 
fectly satisfactory for the classroom. 
Desmonp J. 
University of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 


Foundations of Justice. A Historico-Critical Study in Thomism. 
By Jeremiah Newman. Cork: Cork University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xviii + 130 with bibliography and index. 12s. 6d. 


This book is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation done at 
Louvain in 1951. The author studies the nature of justice with special 
emphasis on the distinction between legal justice and the cardinal virtue 
of justice. He insists that the social justice defined by Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno is identical with St. Thomas’ legal justice (cf. p. 

105). As Canon Leclerq writes in the preface (p. x), “. . . the author 

shows how the conception of St. Thomas, so full of substance and 

giving so solid a basis to social philosophy, has been unconsciously 
deformed under the influence of historical circumstances whose rela- 

tivity had not been judged by later thinkers.” The author proposes 

to interpret the thought of St. Thomas by studying the texts of the 

angelic doctor in their doctrinal background (p. 2, 13). He points 

out that legal justice, because it is ordered to the common good, includes 

all virtues, though the specificity of each virtue is maintained (cf. 
ch. 1). He holds, along with St. Thomas, that the good of the indi- | 
vidual, the good of the state and the supernatural good are very closely 

related, the first being included in the second and the second in the 

third. There is no real conflict or incompatibility between them (p. 

13-18). The author further insists that the relationship between the 

natural and supernatural orders does not in any way involve a destruc- 

tion or diminution of the former. He stresses the supremacy of law 

in medieval political theory (p. 29 ff.) and especially the primacy of 

the divine law. 

After determining the nature of the common good to which legal 
justice ordains human actions (ch. 3), Professor Newman presents 
much textual evidence in chapter 4 to indicate that the legal justice of ft 
St. Thomas is not a part of the cardinal virtue (p. 44). He writes: 
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“. . the debitum of legal justice is very different from the debitum legale 
of the cardinal virtue. The former pertains to all lawful action, the 
latter only to the obeying of the positive commands of law. Moreover, 
the rendering of the latter always sets up an equality, that of the 
former .. . does not always do so. Hence, legal justice lacks the second 
quality of cardinal justice” (p. 49). The author rightly rejects the 
validity of the concept of purely penal laws (p. 58) whose only defense 
is destroyed by the proper use of epikeia (ef. p. 59). The motion of 
purely penal law, being a product of voluntarism, is absent from an 
inteilectualist view of law (p. 59, note 79). 

In chapter 7, the author inclines to overemphasize, in line with the 
tendencies of some contemporary Thomists, the differences between the 
philosophies of Aristotle and St. Thomas. In this reviewer's opinion, 
the evidence indicates that the commentaries are as a rule faithful 
expositions of Aristotle's philosophy which St. Thomas endorsed (ef. 
Marcel de Corte’s fine work La doctrine de Vintelligence chez Aristote 
for an evaluation of the commentary on the De Anima). 

The eighth chapter traces the fate of the concept of justice at the 
hands of the followers of St. Thomas. Professor Newman believes 
there has been a progressive abandonment of the teaching of Aquinas 
brought about, at least in part, by the development of the modern state. 
In his opinion, totalitarianism is merely an acute form of the concep- 
tion of the state as it developed in modern times (p. 117 ff). The 
suggestion that the evils of statism and totalitarianism lie dormant in 
the very structure of the modern state merits careful consideraion. 

The material presentation is marred by a number of typographical 
errors and frequently inaccurate transcriptions of latin texts. This 
reviewer questions the propriety of calling Aquinas an idealist in oppo- 
sition to Aristotle (p. 91) and the none too felicitous distinction between 
the “essentially” and “existentially’” common goods (p. 35). But 
such minor points do not detract from the general soundness of Father 
Newman’s work. He has succeeded, through his well-documented and 
conscientious study, in showing the way to a more faithful interpreta- 
tion of the angelic doctor’s views on the nature of justice. 


Venant Cavcay. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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Introductory Metaphysics. By Avery Dulles, S. J., James Demske, 
S. J., Robert O’Connell, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1955. Pp. ix +- 345, with index. $4.50. 


This is a tidy book in format, neat in appearance, pleasing in 
style, a thought-provoking (because question-asking and _ response- 
suggesting) manual for students, a convenient text-book intended for 
teachers of junior philosophy in Catholic colleges. The fruit of several 
years of teaching experience and the collaborative efforts of three young 
Jesuit scholasties in their regency (not yet ordained), it has already been 
tried in experimental form in several colleges, and the response to it 
on the part of both students and teachers bears witness to its adequacy 
and called for this published edition. 

It sets forth the essentials of ontology, cosmology and natural theology 
and blends them into a smooth compact course. The authors, aiming at 
order, clarity, conciseness and aceuracy and striving for a synthesis of 
the main lines of Thomistie thought that would make for greater 
economy and simplicity, had in mind a course of six or seven credit 
hours concentrated in a single semester, or with fewer hours, spread 
over a longer period of time. It is intended for those uninitiated in 
philosophy, but is far from being superficial or “popular.” It is 
Introductory not in the sense of being a “ preview” but to the extent 
that it presupposes no other course in speculative philosophy and 
attempts to include only what ean be imparted to beginners. It is 
Metaphysics in an admittedly broader sense than the term is wont (more 
precisely and technically) to have, namely, the philosophic study of the 
real to which it addresses itself. 

A natural order that is now psychological, now logical is followed. 
Using the “problem method” that makes for interest and is less 
burdensome to the mind, the authors have wisely begun with questions 
that arise most naturally out of experience and which, at the same time 
ean be handled without presupposing truths to be established later, and 
have proceeded thereafter to those of a more technical kind. After a 
brief general introduction that keynotes this intention and lays bare 
certain epistemological assumptions required for this study, the book is 
divided into four major parts. 

Parts I and II treat the nature and metaphysical structure of the 
mutable beings that confront us. Starting with the question of the 
knowability and classification of finite essences from their activities, the 


authors by an easy transition pass to the consideration of the structure 
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of the beings of direct experience with the closely involved problems of 
change, multiplicity and limitation. Part III turns to fundamental 
questions of Natural Theology, again, by a natural and logical tran- 
sition, as the authors show that there can be no accountability of the real 
that is given, and hence, no adequate philosophy of it, apart from God, 
the unlimited, immutable and unique source of the finite, mutable, 
multiple reality about us. Discussion of these questions entails a general 
consideration of contingency and a metaphysical discussion of (efficient) 
causality. This section deals, moreover, with the more important 
absolute attributes of God, His unicity, simplicity, immensity and 
omnipotence. The fourth and final part, concerning the order of beings 
takes up especially the relative attributes of God, His providence and 
governance of the world with the allied problems of finality, law, chance 
and evil. 

These matters are dealt with in twenty-nine distinct analyses of pro- 
vocative questions that set forth a problem, the opinions advanced, the 
resolution suggested. All this is done simply, temperately, directly, 
refreshingly (as e.g., in the question of the Kantian criticism of the 
traditional proofs of God’s existence), but necessarily briefly. This 
results at times in what appears to be too sketchy and spotty a treat- 
ment. Such criticism is not too serious, however, if one recalls that the 
text-book is meant to be no more than an instrument in the hands of 
the teacher. To him it is left “to supply such motivation, expansion, 
emphasis and practical applications as he judges appropriate.” Perti- 
nent supplementary notes and copious suggested readings for each 
question serve to stimulate student interest and initiative in class assign- 
ments and personal study. All in all it is a commendable work. Its 
utility is enhanced by a fine general bibliography and suitable indices. 


St. John’s Seminary, Francis X. MEEHAN 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


The Decline of Wisdom. By Gabriel Marcel. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. viii + 56. $2.50. 


As the title implies, there is here a question of spiritual disease. The 
reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with Marcel’s diagnosis, as he has had 
occasion to do previously in this same publication. He is not so sure, 
however, that Marcel is concerned with the right patient. 
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Wisdom, the way Marcel very profoundly understands it, is opposed 
to spiritual blindness, the blindness of complexity, of abstractionism, 
thoughtless materialism, of the proud human defiance which refuses 
to see things, especially ourselves, as they are—in themselves, and 
in God, 

But is it precisely technology that is responsible, in so large a 
measure, for the spiritual suffocation of our civilization? Or is tech- 
nology merely symptomatic of a more fundamental disorder? Is it 
even that? When the engineer alters the course of a river by con- 
structing any number of man-made tributaries, neither the amount of 
water nor the river’s pulse at the watershed change in the least. 
Perhaps the truth is that modern technology is neither disease nor 
symptom, but just one more quarter where the same evil is seen to play. 

Again, since it is implied with discomforting frequency that the 
American way is a synonym for technology, for what is worst in 
technology, the reviewer hopes that Marcel’s remarks will encourage 
medern thinkers, especially Americans, to investigate the still un- 
fathomed depths in the American consciousness. It seems this much 
could be said: if in his day-to-day game of gadgets and billions the 
American took himself as seriously as would the Frenchman, the 
Englishman, the German, doing the very same thing, then he would be 
an abstractional, unhumanistic materialist. But the American conscious- 
ness is far too indeliberate, unretlective, ingenuous, and in this sense 
too childlike. 

The nexus between the apparent American materialism and that 
philosophy which the prejudice of the centuries might expect to discover 
underneath it must be drawn more cautiously than Marcel has drawn it 
here. The American, the rank-and-file American, is not the plaything 
of his machine, whether it is his electric razor, his sportscar, pr his 
cyclotron. He uses them, masters them; and to prove that, he will 
often take apart the perfectly sound gadget he has bought in the store 
and put it back together again his own way. 

He may be wrong in several of the things he makes his machine do 
for himself. But the point right now is precisely that: it is for himself. 
For his health, his comfort, his leisure, his fun. Sometimes his challenge. 
The American’s taming of the material is too generous for greed, too 
humbly competitive for mere will to power. Essentially it is the 
exteriorization of the American’s much-taken-for-granted sense of free- 
dom, the freedom to grow. (A lot could be said, metaphysically, about 
the reality of being alive as the reality of growing.) When his covered 
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wagon reached the mountains and the sea, he could still put buildings in 
the sun. And it is not immediately evident that the Frenchman’s 
spiritual response to Notre Dame Cathedral is any richer, certainly any 
different, in a sense of cosmic continuity and grasp of the universal, 
than is the American’s like response to the New York skyline. 

If wisdom is currently on the decline (it is not easy to see proof for 
the comparison implied) and if, in this decline, American technology is 
the enfant terrible, then American technology must be reckoned with. 
If on the other hand, the real culprit is something else, something much 
less obvious and much more fundamental, then the philosophical energy 
expended on American technology becomes itself abstract, and evapo- 
rates—with modern wisdom the real loser. 


Rosert L. Ricwarp, S. J. 
Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


Aristotle in the West. By Fernand Van Steenberghen. Translated 
by Leonard Johnston. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 
244, with index. 


This book is, for the most part, an English translation of that section 
of Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses wuvres inédites which in 1946 was 
printed separately under the title: Aristote en Occident. But the text 
has been brought up to date by taking note of recent publications, and 
three new chapters have been added from a study which the author 
published in Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les Origines jusqu’a nos jours, 
Volume 13 (Paris, 1951). 

The purpose of the book is to show how the union between Aristote- 
lianism and traditional Christian thought came about and to provide 
some historical perspective for the study of St. Thomas. After a sketch 
of the Greek and Arabian background and an account of the state of 
philosophy in the twelfth century, the author studies the rise of Aristote- 
lianism, the “ heterodox Aristotelianism ” of Siger of Brabant, and the 
condemnation of 1277. 

Using the work of many leading scholars and the results of his own 
research, Canon Van Steenberghen presents many points of special 
interest that are not to be found in general histories of philosophy. To 
mention just a few: He summarizes an interesting source-work on the 
teaching of philosophy at Paris, “ The Examination-Candidate’s Guide,” 
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an anonymous document written between 1230 and 1240. He shows that 
the Franciscans of the early thirteenth century weleomed Aristutle more 
warmly and with less hesitation than the Dominicans of that period, and 
notes that St. Albert’s stay in Paris marked a decisive turning-point in 
the history of Dominican studies and in the history of Aristotelianism. 
Though recognizing that St. Albert did not achieve a philosophical 
synthesis comparable with that of St. Thomas Aquinas, he points to 
Albert as the real founder of a Christian Aristotelianism. He gives an 
interesting interpretation of Dante’s Siger, who is placed in the Paradiso 
with St. Thomas and ten other sages, as the promoter and defender of an 
autonomous philosophy. 

A limitation of the book is to be found in its occasional inexact use 
of terms. The author wishes to be very precise and careful in the 
handling of such a term as “ Latin Averroism,” yet far more question- 
able terms are used without qualification or reference to their textual 
foundation: e.g. “ Avicenna’s creationist metaphysics”; “the creative 
causality of God” according to Averroes; and, repeatedly, the use of 
“monopsychism ” to designate Averroes’ doctrine of the unicity of the 
intellect for all men. There are texts in Avicenna and Averroes that 
would cast doubt on the appropriateness of the expressions quoted. 
The last two terms were questioned by Professor Gilson in a review of 
Siger de Brabant which appeared in Bulletin Thomiste, Volume VI. It 
is unfortunate that these and other thought-provoking points raised in 
Gilson’s critical review are not dealt with in the present work. The 
author does say in his preface that he has dealt with the reaction to his 
interpretation of the philosophical movement of the thirteenth century 
in another work that is soon to be published, but it would have been of 
interest to have seen some treatment of his critics’ questions in this book. 

Since Aristotle in the West is meant mainly for the general reader, 
it was the author’s wish to omit “certain elaborations which were 
intended rather for specialists.” This work does constitute a useful 
handbook telling of the lively events that culminated in the condem- 
nation of 1277. 


Beatrice H. ZepLer 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Dom IIltyd Trethowan. 
London, New York: Longmans Green, 1954. Pp. ix +- 186, 
with index. 12/6. 


Dom Llltyd considers Thomism highly inadequate on many points. 
He sees on the other hand in the philosophie de V'esprit of Le Senne 
and Lavelle the most fruitful alternative. In this Essay he demonstrates 
the value of this viewpoint by developing it in relation to the problems 
of greatest consequence to Christians. 

He seeks in the first chapter to clear up the misconception which still 
persists about the notion and seope of a Christian philosophy, and in 
the second establishes the fact of certitude, an awareness of truth 
which is its own and only guarantee. 

As to how we know, he rejects the Thomistie theory as an unnecessary 
encumbrance, since it “seems to be the clear dictate of experience” 
(p. 49) that the intellect knows directly the singular as well as the 
universal. Going on to our knowledge of God, he deems it artificial, 
useless and utterly impractical (p. 64) to try to deduce his existence; 
rather, he says, we apprehend him as pervading all reality, but especially 
in absolute moral standards and in eternal and immutable truths. 
Since many people disallow God’s existence only because they see so 
many difficulties entailed, he devotes the next two chapters to discussing 
these problems. 

Proceeding to ethies he treats of moral responsibility and of the end 
and the means. His sketch of a Christian philosophy completed, he 
shows how it is a prelude to and an instrument of faith. 

A few brief remarks. Dom Illtyd errs in thinking Thomists consider 
material things impervious to the spirit (p. 175): the active intellect 
performs the same function which he ascribes with no distinctions to 
the mind. He also seems unaware (pp. 48-49) that St. Thomas teaches 
that at its inception apprehension is not of a universal in act, but of a 
neutral quiddity which the intellect may on reflexion refer to a singular 
or consider in its universality (cf. De ente et essentia, IV). His 
demonstrations of God’s existence seem rather weak and vague; what he 
does in effect is to identify God with orderliness; if anyone, he says 
(p. 65), “ maintains the moral standard for its own sake, he is in fact, 
I suggest, worshipping God.” To put it mildly he exaggerates in denying 
materialists a positive theory of ethics (pp. 73 and 121); Dewey had 
one; moreover, such a position cuts away the gropnds for ethical 
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discussions with them, making it impossible to suggest that their ethics 
though positive is illogical and inadequate. His moral agnosticism is 


also highly disputable: concerning the dictates of the natural law 
“ philosophy can only conjecture with greater or less plausibility ” (p. 
145). Finally, his discussion of intrinsically evil acts (p. 149) is such 
as to be misunderstood by most lay readers. 

The greatest value of this work lies in its incisive criticisms of 
positivism and in its epistemology, which at least proves that Thomists 
should clarify their position. It is too heterodox and controversial to 
recommend as an introduction to Christian philosophy, but only the 
most jaded reader will not find it refreshing and thought-provoking. 


Gerarp J. Dal court 
University of Kansas, : 
Lawrence, Kansas. | 


Philosophical Psychology. By J. F. Donceel, S.J. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1955. Pp. xiii + 363, with index. $4.50. 


This is an attractive, generally penetrating, and insightful work of 
large scope within the physical confines of 349 pages. The writers of 
some textbooks in general psychology could profit from studying the 


clear and concise presentation of such diverse topics as the prohlem of 
the inverted image, fallacies in the matter of training the will by hi 
repetitive methods only, “instinct” in man, human and infra-human 
differences, gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis and its derivative systems, 
and others. 

After a general introduction, part one treats of life in general; part 
two, plant and animal life; part three, human sense life, subdivided into | 
two sections, the experimental and philosophical approaches; part four, 
human rational life, subdivided into empirical and philosophical study ; | 
and part five, divided into the empirical study of human personality and 
the philosophical study of man as person. The philosophical view of 


man as presented is that of Aristotelianism in the spirit of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

No discussion of the stability of the intelligence quotient can be 
complete without reference to the tests from which I. Q. measures have 
been derived. Most present-day intelligence tests are loaded with school- | 
learned material and this largely verbal, reflecting the verbal character 
of the culture. The author recognizes this by his use of the term 
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“ academic intelligence,” but he does not show the relationship between 
this phenomenon and the stability of intelligence quotients. When the 
environment changes radically for a given individual, the I. Q. derived 
from such tests will change. But if the quotient is based on items as 
those used by Cattell for example (pool reflections, classifications, 
matrices, and extension of pattern), all relatively culture-free as an 
analysis of the individual items will reveal in the sense that the natively 
bright but unschooled aborigine could do well on the items, pronounced 
changes are to be expected. Aptitude tests, interest inventories, achieve- 
ment tsts, and “ personality “tests other than Rorschach and Thematic 
Apperception Test are not discussed at any length, as might be expected 
in a general treatment. Perhaps the least satisfactory treatment is of 
personality although one cannot help but be impressed with the author’s 
four molders: heredity, environment, will, and God’s grace, in contrast 
to the customary heredity-environment determiners. The topic of per- 
sonality which many psychologists consider the end and goal of psy- 
chological study is largely restricted to these molders, Sheldon’s somato- 
typology, and Heyman’s characterology. One would have liked to have 
seen some of the more recent theories of the “normal” personality, 
such as Gasson’s, for example. 

In general, the experimental studies used to illustrate the text material 
are well-chosen and significant. None are trivial. The author cites 
European sources not generally found in American psychology text- 
books. While the topic of the will is well developed, no experimentalist 
would be satisfied with only introspective reports and everyday obser- 
vation, a fact which the author well recognizes in another section of 
the book (page 172). 

The reader may expect a few surprises. Wallon’s “ psychic vestige ” 
theory of the emotions is apparently accepted by the author despite the 
fact that Wallon reconciles the disruptive (out of control) and the 
purposeful (under conscious control) character of the emotions, thus 
admitting their constructive function here and now. At one point, the 
author suggests that since degrees of intelligence are dependent on the 
body, sense organs, and especially the brain, light on the problem of 
quantitative differences in human intelligence may come from the 
“ science of Cybernetics which studies the structure and functioning of 
electronic computing machines and artificial brains.” This should cause 
no end of discussion and speculation. Of course, the author is justified 
in this forward-looking view in the sense that as a body, man may be 
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subject to all the laws of matter, but one cannot overlook the fact that 
there is no one-to-one relationship between structure and function in the 
psychological order of events. The significance of the size of coefficients 
of correlation (page 185) is not determined from an absolute value scale 
but in terms of correlations commonly obtained or in terms of sampling 
reliability. While a discussion of the latter carries us too far afield for 
the purpose of this review, the former is readily demonstrated. A 
correlation of 0.50 in intelligence between identical twins is low, but 
the same correlation might be considered quite high between a psycho- 
motor function and the power of abstraction or between eidetic imagery 
and intelligence in children. . 

While the professional psychologist weleomes a treatment such as Fr. 
Doneceel’s, the teaching psychologist would have liked some word on 
where a book of this scope would fit into an educational curriculum, 
Academic psychologists constantly voice the belief that there is an over- 
abundance of material to cover. Yet here, the scope is doubled over what 
is generally taught in either philosophical or general psychology. Of 
course, the author states that the experimental parts can be omitted, 
but the purpose of integration still remains. The controversy over 
whether psychology belongs to philosophy or simply whether one must 
choose one’s philosophical ground in order to interpret the data of 
psychology is resolved more or less satisfactorily depending on whether 
the point of view is that of a professional psychologist or an instructor. 
From an instructional point of view, the attempt to integrate deductive 
and inductive approaches will run squarely up against the limitations 
of the young mind, only slightly less varied in specialized abilities at 
the youthful learner’s level than the general ability represented in the 
entire class. 


Lester NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 


Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
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Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy. A Selection with an 
introduction and notes by Anibal Sanchez Reulet. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1954. Pp. 285, 
with index. $5.00. 


“There are many reasons for the late appearance, in Latin America, 
of thinkers who properly deserve the name of philosophers. During the 
colonial period, there [was] the lack of a tradition of living thought 
in the two mother countries [Spain and Portugal]. . .. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, there were not only the anarchy and 
political disorder into which the majority of the Latin-American 
countries fell, but also the utilitarian spirit inherited from the En- 
lightenment, and the urgent practical task of animating and trans- 
forming the new nations. From 1870 on, there was ascendency of 
positivism and of scientific naturalism. ... The positivism and scientism 
in Latin America were dogmatic in character. And if their effect was 
beneficial in many directions, in the realm of thought they lacked 
freedom and critical sense” (pp. xi-xii). 

The foregoing paragraph serves not only as an historical background, 
but it also lets us know what the author means by ‘he terms “ phi- 
He does not use “ philosophy” in the 


losophy ”’ and “ philosophers.’ 
real sense of certain and evident knowledge of reality as attained by 
reason, but in the nominal sense of a love and consequent pursuance of 
wisdom. It follows, then, that by “ philosopher” he means one who 
has the aim of attaining wisdom, whether this person actually attains 
wisdom or no. The writings in this collection are not philosophical in 
the sense that the thinkers represented speak of proper causes of their 
various subject matters; rather, since these men refer only to common 
causes, that is, causes which may possibly be proper causes but are not 
discerned to be such, their essays should be termed dialectical, and the 
title of the book should be, more accurately, Contemporary Latin- 
American Dialectics. 

Having furnished the cited historical background, Reulet opens his 
collection with the writings of thinkers reared during the period of the 
Latin American revolts. His felicitous chronological arrangement of 
the chosen documents brings out the progress of dialectics in Latin 
America from positivism to Thomism (taken in the general sense of an 
interest in the Thomistic tradition and a recognition of at least some of 
the teachings in this tradition). The thinkers born between 1849 and 
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1877 reflect a more er less complete mental slavery to the contemporary 
European trends of thought. Among these are the positivist Enrique 
José Varona (1849-1933), the idealist Alejandro O. Deustua (1849- 
1945), the Kantian Alejandro Korn (1860-1936), the Hegelian 
Raimundo de Farias Brito (1862-1917), the pantheist José Pereira da 
Graca Aranha (1868-1931), and the atheist José Ingenieros (1877- 
1925). However, a counteractive dialectic (which should terminate in 
true philosophy) has its beginning in the thought of Carlos Vaz 
Ferreira (b. 1873), whose beneficial influence is patent in the thought 
of four of the last five thinkers represented in this volume: Alberto 
Rougés (1880-1945), follower of Plato and St. Augustine; Antonio 
Caso (1883-1946), disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas; Jackson de 
Figueiredo (1891-1928), whose thought is tinged with fideism; and 
Francisco Romero (b. 1891), most famous among living Latin-American 
thinkers, and disciple of Jacques Maritain, especially as regards the 
latter’s delineation of the human person. Their labors have culminated 
in a eurrent predominance of so-called Neo-Thomism (pp. xvi-xvii). 

A summary of the positivism and idealism of the earlier thinkers may 
be rather boring to those who have already had some acquaintance 
with these systems. What should be far more interesting is the incisive 
way in which the later thinkers, seeing the common derivation of posi- 
tivism and idealism from Cartesian mathematicism, indicate the most 
fundamental errors, as well as the results of thes> errors. The meta- 
physics which they use for refuting positivism and idealism is not a 
metaphysics in which the various orders of causality are clearly defined, 
but rather metaphysics in the general and rather confused state of the 
human mind just initiating the search for the precise delineation of these 
orders. Thus the judgments borne are in the line of Platonic, Augustin- 
ian, and Anselmian thought; the written expression of these judgments 
ealls for the so-eailed “ saving distinctions ” which, in fact, are implicitly 
contained in the statements of the various dialecticians. 

In the line of epistemology, these thinkers point out that those who 
follow positivism and idealism are examining not reality, but the 
prescinded order of art; that is, they start out with an abstraction of art 
from its natural fundaments and examine this abstraction as though it 
were real nature. The logic which the positivists and idealists construct, 
then, is not a logic which aids the mind in its attempt to grasp reality, 


but only an inadequate logic which confirms the mind in a basic con- 
fusion of art with nature (ef. pp. 130-2132, 177-178, 256-257). True 
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logic, however, indicates and directs the processes of the human mind, 
which, while analogous to the processes involved in carpentry or 
mechanical production in general, differ essentially. In learning logic, 
then, the human mind must recognize that its processes are not 
specifically, but analogously like the processes of the mechanical arts. 
But this recognition presupposes that the mind knows the hierarchy of 
real things; the mind is basically speculative (ef. pp. 257-261). Thus, 
if the mind forms a logic based completely upon the prescinded order of 
art, this logic will not aid the intellect towards an ever clearer recogni- 
tion of things ordered in a real hierarchy. Rather, this pseudo-logic 
will serve only to frustrate the natural inclination of the mind by 
locking it within the confines of the prescinded order of art (pp. 122- 
127, 132-136, 168-169, 177-178, 256). 

As these writers indicate, all the errors of the modern systems result 
from this mental confinement. Everything is conceived as being artistic 
matter, matter to be subjected to the determinations of the human 
artist. The divine is mentally reduced to the psychic, the psychic itself 
to the material level (pp. 175-185, 216-236, 255-275). This “ material 
level,” however, is not the level of the object of natural philosophy, but 
the horizontality of mechanical production (p. 181). Because of this 
mental confinement, some physicists and chemists are exceedingly con- 
cerned about the splitting and combinations of atoms; some psychia- 
trists, sociologists, and educators are almost exclusively interested in the 
so-called creation of favorable environment in view of the artistic 
development (or “ productivity”) of both children and adults. In 
moral matters, civil law is taken to be the first and absolute norm, and 
this false assumption has !ed to an abundant distortion in the recording 
of history (pp. 127-132, 138-147, 219-231, 269-275). On reasserting the 
real foundation of logic and the real hierarchy existing among the 
divine, the psychic, and the material, then, the more recent Latin 
American dialecticians have laid a solid groundwork for the development 
of philosophy in their respective countries. 

Metaphysics requires a strong mind well developed in the examination 
of reality under its multiple aspects (St. Thomas Aquinas, In VI Eth., 
7). Thus any author who can list a number of metaphysicians (in the 
sense we have explained previously) as existing in the countries he 
represents does honor to those countries and serves as a mediator in 
establishing not only useful and delightful friendships, but even 
virtuous friendships, between those metaphysicians and the thinkers of 
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other countries. S4nchez Reulet, who compiled this collection of writings 
of Latin American dialecticians in keeping with the aim of the Pan 
American Union, has done yeoman service in this regard. Nor should 
we fail to thank wholeheartedly Willard R. Trask for his accuracy of 
translation, or the University of New Mexico Press for its care in 
publication. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. CuristopHer M. Leuven, O. P. 


Le Peri hermeneias en Occident de Boéce a saint Thomas. Histoire 
littéraire d’un tratié d’Aristote. By J. Isaac, O.P. (Biblio- 
théque thomiste, XXIX). Paris: Librairie philosophique J. 
Vrin, 1953. Pp. 192. 


The subtitle of this work indicates its nature, but does not adequately 
suggest the riches contained in it. The Peri hermeneias was the only 
one of Aristotle’s works besides the Categoriae that was known to the 
Latin West before the eleventh century. It and Boethius’ two commen- 
taries began to serve theology with St. Peter Damian and St. Anselm. 
It was taught by men like John of Salisbury and Abelard. It was a 
required text in the University of Paris. 

Chapter One, called “ Introduction,” treats of Boethius and his work, 
its purposes and use of sources, and the work of his predecessors and 
immediate successors. In Part One (pp. 35-97), Father Isaac traces the 
history of the Peri hermeneias and its commentaries through its “ pro- 
gressive discovery ” and utilization by theologians and schoolmen down 
to St. Albert and the triumph of the Organon in the thirteenth 
century. In chapters IV and V (Part Two, pp. 98-152) the author's 
contribution is more personal. Here he deals with St. Thomas’ work: 
his sources, the manuscripts and editions, and its purpose and date. 
St. Thomas is “a critic, seeking to put his students in immediate 
contact with the sources of Greek speculation” (p. 119). His critical 
spirit manifests itself in his minute subdivision of Aristotle’s work, his 
three-fold interpretation of it—to discover, according to Hugh of St. 
Vietor’s principles, the letter, the sense, and the meaning—, and his 
comparison of various versions, Aristotle’s parallel and supplementary 
treatments of various points, and the interpretations of other com- 
mentators. 

In three appendices Fr. Isaac edits William of Moerbeke’s new version 
of the Peri hermeneias down to the point where St. Thomas’ exposition 
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breaks off, prints two passages from William’s translation of Ammonius’ 
commentary, and gives a brief analysis of the these condemned by 
Robert Kilwardby at Oxford in 1277. A Bibliography of eight and a 
half pages and an Index of Persons top off this exemplary monograph. 


Mediaeval Instituie, Joseru N, Garvin, C.8, C. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Theory of Culture Change: The Methodology of Multilinear 
Evolution. By Julian H. Steward. Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. 244, with index. $4.00. 


Contemporary anthropologists are much interested in the phenomena 
of culture change and in theories capable of explaining them. Nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century pre-occupation with general evolution 
has given way to more modest aims. Professor Steward enumerates 
three kinds of theory: unilinear evolution, which focussed attention on 
cultural similarities and supposed identical successions of stages in the 
development of different cultures; cultural relativism, which emphasized 
differences almost to the point of making each culture a closed world 
incapable of comparison with any other; and multilinear evolution, his 
own standpoint, which assumes that “ certain basic types of culture may 
develop in similar ways under similar conditions but that few concrete 
aspects of culture will appear among all groups of mankind in a 
regular sequence” (p. 4). Nineteenth century unilinear evolution sur- 
vives in a modified form, according to Steward, in the universal 
evolution of V. Gordon Childe and Leslie White who are primarily 
interested in culture as a whole and in general laws descriptive of the 
evolution of all societies. A degree of culture determinism seems to be 
implicit in the statements: “ Personality is shaped by culture, but it 
has never been shown that culture is affected by personality. ... In 
the course of time, culture develops qualitatively new patterns which 
cause and are not caused by new personality types” (p. 7). 

The first half of the book is a discussion of theories and methods, the 
second half makes applications of the results to the study of the Great 
Basin Shoshoni Indians, to the Carriers, and to other groups in the 
United States and Canada. Two chapters study patrilinear and com- 
posite hunting bands as they occur in various places the world over. 
Chapter eleven presents an analysis of the growth of complex societies 
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and attempts to formulate a general descriptioa of the early develop- 
ments in five great centers of civilization: Northern Peru, Mexico and the 
Maya area, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and China. Each of these, according 
to Steward, exhibits a sequence of phases or eras characterized by the 
following features: hunting and gathering; incipient agriculture; a 
formative period in which peasant communities coalesce into states; an 
era of florescent regional states; the beginnings of empire; a Dark Age 
of wars and invasions; and cyelical imperial conquests, with large-scale 
militarism and a tendency towards urbanization. The concluding chapter, 
“ Analysis of Complex Contemporary Societies: Culture Patterns of 
Puerto Rico,” summarizes a forthcoming study made in Puerto Rico 
and is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 

Puerto Rico, with a predominantly agrarian population and after 
several centuries of Spanish influence, has been undergoing marked 
changes through industrialization since it eame under United States 
sovereignty. The changes are most visible in the towns and urban 
centers where new middle classes have developed and have introduced 
mobility into a previously static society. The rural life of the country 
too has felt the winds of change, since eash crops and wage labor have 
furnished money with which to buy manufactured goods and raise the 
material standard of living. Steward found that while the small 
mountain farmers are traditionally and nominally Catholic, some 
Protestant sects have begun to penetrate the area, and are, in his 
estimation, favored by the “ Protestant” ideal of individual initiative 
and responsibility. He believes that for many of these farmers the 
Catholic feasts are tending to lose their religious character and to be- 
come mere occasions for recreation. Through lack of priests and contact 
with the Church, the Catholicism of the coffee working farmers tends 
away from orthodoxy towards a one-sided cult of the saints. The upper 
class families, once strongly marked by the Hispanic cultural heritage, 
have become extremely Americanized, form a restricted in-group, are 
politically conservative, and generally enjoy a very high standard of 
living. In religion this upper elass is loyally Catholic. Industrialization 
has created new goals, values and patterns in Puerto Rico, and this has 
given rise to new development in the life of the country. Basie and 
rapid changes have produced reactions, and some Puerto Ricans give 
signs of insecurity and occasionally of antagonism to the United States 
which they blame for their troubles. 


Ernest Krzer, 0.8. B. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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Nature and Judgment. By Justus Buchler. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. x +210, with index. $3.75. 


In this volume, the author develops in greater depth several of the 
key concepts studied in his earlier work, Toward a General Theory of 
Human Judgment (Tue New Scuo.asticism XVIII [1953]). Because 
of the broader interpretation he gives to judgment, communication and 
allied notions, his studies belong not so much in the field of the theory 
of knowledge as in a consideration of the wider sphere of the total 
human situation. However, in deliberately shifting to this wider per- 
spective, it is his evident intention to stress the continuity of knowledge 
with the whole of human activity and to free it from narrower contexts, 
like mind and behavior, which tend to stultify its diseussion. 

The basie notion which provides the novel orientation to his theory 
is that of “ proception,” a term coined as a substitute for “ experience,” 
to avoid the unwanted connotations of the older word as well as to 
allow for the introduction of new meaning. Proception may be defined 
as the process of an individual’s history, his interaction or involvement 
with nature. A “ procept” is any “ natural complex that enters in this 
process.” The process itself is necessarily onward or propulsive, directed 
and cumulative, the latter traits marking as well its selectivity. There 
is therefore a proceptive direction which is marked by the exclusion of 
certain potential relata and the selection of others whereby they enter 
the process as procepts. “In other words, any existence becomes a 
procept for an individual when it serves either to stabilize or to modify 
his proceptive direction” (p. 121). A “ proceiver” is an individual 
considered not merely in so far as he exists or even lives but in so far 
as he relates continuously and uniquely to a world, and the proceptive 
domain is the existential order in which his life, history and self consists. 
The danger therefore seems to be avoided of dissolving the human self 
into the network of relations by which it is linked to nature. 

The author's view of judgment arises out of the more comprehensive 
perspective of human activity which his concept of proception provides. 
For throughout the course of proceptive changes, the individual, whether 
in the more active role of manipulator or the more receptive role of 
assimilator, is commenting on nature, his comment or appraisal in- 
variably taking the form of a product. This produet may be a propo- 
sition spoken, a contrivance made or an action performed. There are 
then three modes of judgment, active, exhibitive and assertive, corre- 
sponding to the three modes of human production, doing, making and 
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saying. The novel feature of this theory is of course the extension of 
judgment to the non-assertive functions of men. It follows at least in 
part from the conviction that “ it is not the mind that judges, it is the 
man” (p. 29). 

When pursued systematically, the process of ramifying or developing 
judgments is the process of query. Eack mode of judgment has its 
correlative mode of query. An action or a contrivance can be as inter- 
rogative as a sentence, and in fact the modes of query, as of judgment, 
often overlap. It is even possible that what defies utterance in one 
mode ean be quite eloquently expressed in another. 

In a final chapter, the author reinterprets meaning in this new more 
inelusive context. By judging, that is, by acting, making or saying, we 
define the function of an object or event within a given perspective and 
thereby confer or uncover its meaning. A procept is only potentially 
meaningful and it receives meaning in so far as a judgment determines 
a role for it in a perspective. Since meaning can occur in any or all 
of the three modes, the charge of meaninglessness, so freely exchanged 
among contending schools, loses a great deal of its force. 

This seeond volume fulfills much of the promise of the first, which 
had revealed a person of original yet disciplined thought. His theory 
of judgment, extending it to non-assertive as well as assertive modes, is 
untraditional but productive of new insights and avenues of research, 
and certainly deserving of considerable further study to test its potenti- 
alities. 

His genera! position continues the protest against Cartesian dualism. 
He would avoid the epistemological problem by emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of the subject-object relationship. It would be interesting to see 
how he would handle the problem of error, but this is only one of the 
many areas that have yet to be explored and exploited with his new 
tools. Although he repudiates the cruder and narrower forms of 
naturalism, he would still seem to regard himself in its general com- 
pany. This appears to be more by choice than by necessity, since his 
thought is open in other directions. The stress which his theory of 
proception places on the historicity and natural involvement of the 
human situation is not unlike that of certain existentialists, such as 
Merleau-Ponty, who speak of “ the-self-in-the-world,” but he avoids the 
extreme of their historicism. The volumes that wili undoubtedly succeed 
this will be worth waiting for if they maintain the same level of 
originative, yet carefully controlled, inquiry. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Francois M. 

Huntington, Long Leland. 
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